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twentieth birthday; his parents had died dur- 

ing his boyhood, leaving himself and a younger 

sister to the guardianship of an uncle, an old 

bachelor of large reputed wealth, in the East 
For two hours that youth had been nnn India trade. 

oblivious of the world about him, thought and 2 Keene Rutland came of good stock on both 


CHAPTER I. : 
fancy feeding themselves on the grand, thor, rom He probably inherited his scholarly tastes 


At last Keene Rutland heard the factory bell 
ting, yawned, stretched himself, and laid down 
his book. 


sentences of some old favorite Greek author, for ¢ from his mother, a woman of no ordinary char- 
Keene’s soul took its strong delight in this old2acter. The uncle, to whose guardianship the 
wine of the ancients; their legends and poetry ¢ will of their father had committed the children, 
were a perpetual inspiration to him, their his- 2 was a generous-souled, crotchety, indolent man, 
tories and philosophy a fountain-head whoseShis years by this time among their sixties. His 
streams nourished and expanded heart and ? migratory life, largely passed among the heats 
mind. Sof the tropics, had left, in various ways, its re- 

He had, this Keene Rutland, the reputation jets on the man’s temper, opinions, habits. As 
among ordinary men and women of a book-< for his nephew and niece, he allowed them to 
worm, and the quality locked up in this com- have pretty much their own way in his house- 
pound was, perhaps, to superficial observers hold, was fond of and petted them when he was 
the) most salient feature in the young man’s)at home, and left them to the care of well- 
character. trained servants in his frequent voyages. 

But those who knew Keene Rutland well,2 He was quite willing his nephew should fol- 
could tell you there were other sides than that‘ low his own tastes, which developed themselves 
of a bookworm to him—a heart generous, tender, ¢ before the boy's parents died; indeed, the uncle 
loyal—a swift enthusiasm for whatever was best >was rather fond of Keene’s, scholarship, and 
and noblest in character and life; a passionate ‘ indulged his love of books, as he did everything 
but not revengeful temper, and strong preju- else, with a lavish generosity. 
dices on all subjects where he thought or felts The third of his college vacations brought 
deeply, faults which the years would be likely 2 the young student down with a long typhoid 
to correct. Sfever. When he convalesced, the physicians 

A few words will explain all that is necessary ¢ insisted upon quiet and a vigorous sea air. 
of his antecedents ; for it is of this night, which> Among the fishermen, down on the Massa- 
gave so much shape and coloring to his future,‘ chusetts coast, Keene Rutland found the place 
that I have to tell you. that he wanted, and came here and passed a 

Keene Rutland must have been at this time$couple of months with the sea and the salt, 
close, either on one side or the other, of his?sharp air, that stung his senses and steadied 
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his nerves, and his beloved books; a solitary § Keene Rutland rubbed his hands together, 
life, one would have fancied, sd fat a8 \regatded\ hufrying @long, drinking in the keen tonic of 
human companionship; for the ‘people in that that sea air, just dashed with the frost in it, 
section were rough and rugged, and Keene wasS “Oh, it’s good to live, my old Greeks,” he 
constitutionally fastidious, but at the bottom 2 said, apostrophizing his beloved authors, “on 
was that strong human feeling that always such a night as this!” 
brought him .into,good fellowship with any of§ As he spoke these words, something raised 
his race whenever chance threy him among (itself and looked at him from a small pile of 
them. He was a favorite, too, with eyery class ) wood a little on one side of the front door of a 
of people, fishing, digging clams, swimming and (story and a-half brown house, the very last one 
climbing the rocks, like one native born to all2of the irregular and scattered group on this 
these things. stongue of sand, a rickety, yellowish-brown 
It was late, but Keene Rutland was in the? house, with a few clumps of quince shrubs 
habit of taking a littlé walk between books before the windows, looking as though they 
and bedtime, so with a glance out of the small‘ were uncertain whether to give up life or hold 
window panes of his low chamber, he started out. it on such scant circulation of vital juices as 
What a glorious night it was, right on thé‘ the soil afforded. A slant beam of moonlight 
final edge of October, as Keene went out of theestruck across the wood and touched the heap 
front door and stood still a moment, drinking 5 crouched there, and the upturned face. 
in strong draughts of the clear, vital sea air¢ ‘Why, Jasper, is that you?” exclaimed 
that thrilled his pulses like champagne. The? Keene Rutland, stopping short, his tone full 
long, low coast, sandy and barren, stumbled‘ of surprise, and something beyond that, which 
down to the sea, The rocks clung around it2might be pity, was at least interest. 
in an incoherent fashion, and Keene, his head$ “I s’pose ’tis,” was the answer, in a kind of 
full of old Greek legends and mighty heroes, sullen, dead and alive voice, the fingers, large 
thought that the gray rocks, their cline nd clumsy, picking at a knot on the top of a 
softened by the moonlight, looked like thes worn cloth cap. 
figures of vast Titans stretched along the coast,2 “* But what in the world are you doing here 
and waiting for the trumpet of battle. at this time of night, when you ought to be in 
The low, red, weatherbeaten houses of thecbed? I supposed I was the only man wi 
fishermen were scattered at intervals along theS awake in all Rockhead.” : 
reach of sand, a few stunted pear and erik: You would, I think, have liked this Keene 
trees managed to support @ scanty life from) Rutland’s voice. It had a clear, courageous 
unkindly soil and sea winds, and far on the4sound in it, and was pleasant as some bell ring: 
west was the dark blotch of a pine grove. ¢ ing through the frosty air of an October morm 
The tide was coming in, and Keene welikia Sing. A 
down to meet it, the sweep and thunder of thee “TI couldn’t sleep. What was the use of 
great waves seeming to shake the very earth goin’ to bed?” answered Jasper Howes, withs 
in their stormy triumph; five miles off was in more life this time in his voice, still work 
light-house, with the steady red glow of its2ing in that clumsy fashion at the knot on his 
great lamp held up close to the sky, and over- ‘cap. 
head a full moon filling the frosty air with its? Something was the matter. Keene saw that 
pure light, and among the stars there was not) clearly enough ; but it would be a work of time 
so much as the stain of a single cloud. and some delicate diplomacy to draw the trath 
Keene Rutland took in all the poetry and 2 out of the boy’s heart or brain. 
picturesqueness of this scene as he walked “ I know of no remedy for want of sleep that 
briskly down toward a pile of low rocks jutting ? quite comes up to a brisk walk, and some stiff 
out into the sea, a favorite point of view with > draughts of cold séa air, That's what I’m after 
him. He is slender and rather under-sized; aSnow. Wont you go along with me, Jasper?” 
springy, alert gait that indicates a nervous,? There was a little silence, a little doubt o 
susceptible temperament; and the face—I inward reluctance to be overcome, then thé 
hardly know what to say of it—it certainly is¢ figure drew itself up in a heavy fashion, and 
not handsome, yet those who understand itS stood by the side of Keene Rutland, and the 
‘would never call it homely; the features large moon ‘looking steadily upon both, showed tht 
and clear, a resolute mouth, and dark hom great contrast between them. 





sive eyes, and over all the thick, light, loose-; Jasper Howes was rather overgrown for his 
lying, flaxen hair. yeare—and they were eighteen—his figure 
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er, heavy and awkward, yet time might improve? After this adventure, more than two weeks 
of all that; a dark, sunburnt face, not a bad ago, Keene had been disposed to cultivate still 
one, if you came to search it well, but with a farther the acquaintance betwixt himself and 
he sullen, dissatisfied expression pervading it,?Jasper Howes; feeling that in a large sense he 
‘on which, at first glance impressed one unfavor-‘ owed his life to the boy's skill, and desirous of 
ably. acknowledging the debt. 
sed All that Keene knew of Jasper Howes can beS But Jasper’s uncle had taken a fancy to send 
) of told in few words. He, too, was an orphan, ¢ the boy into the factory to work, as the woollen 
fa and lived with his uncle—one of the fishermen? mills, a couple of miles off, were designated. 
one of Rockhead, @ coarse man, given to seasons of¢ These employed a good many laborers from the 
his intoxication which made him dangerous at/ adjoining town, and even infused a fresh pulse 
wn times. ¢ of life into the sandy flat of Rockhead. 
ubs He had a wife—a fretful, faded, and over- 3 “I’ve been down to see you two or three 
hey worked household drudge, and half a dozen‘ times since we had our sail together and I came 
old children, boys and girls, who seemed to have?so near losing my life,” said Keene, in his plea- 
as divided about equally the looks and temper‘sant, off-hand way, as the two set out for the 
ght and mental capacities of their progenitors. ¢ rocks. “It’s my private opinion I should have 
eap Jasper did not have avery good name at's been food for the sharks and fishes long ago, if 
Rockhead ; he was regarded as surly and ob-< it hadn’t been for you, Jasper!" 
ned stinate among the fishermen, and as ignorant ? Jasper gave a sort of half dissenting sound, 
full people are usually the most stubborn in theirs betwixt a grunt and a sob, Keene almost 
rich prejudices, the influences of his home atmo-¢ thought. It seemed to him that the boy’s face 
sphere and the rough treatment which he re-Shad a strange, set, pallid look in the moonlight. 
dof | ceived from the neighbors, repelled and hard-¢ At last his voice cleared. “ That’ wasn’t worth 
wge ff ened the nature of the boy. emakin’ account of, anyhow,” he said. 
of a Nobody took any pains to find its betterside,¢ It was something quite new to Jasper to be 
or, in fact, believed there was any; his uncle tl he had done a good deed to any human 
rere | enjoyed exercising that petty tyranny which‘ being. 
ein | power gave him over his nephew, the indul-¢ “Perhaps not to you, Jasper; but I do set 
vide | gence of which is always the proof of a coarse‘ some value on my own neck, and as the chances 
’ and narrow nature, and Jasper’s aunt, with her? are ten to one that it would not have been on 
sene | fretful temper and perpetual fault-finding, made$ my shoulders this blessed night, if T hadn't had 
sous | continual rainy day in the household. Cyou on board in that squall, I feel under no 
ing- There was no doubt that Jasper had plenty of¢ little obligation to you.” 
orm | faults, but the sin lay largely at the door of$ “I’m sure you was welcome to all I did,” 
A those whose hardness and cruelty had stimu-?answered the boy, his voice lower and softer 
2 of | lated the He had a hot temper, that would ¢ than Keene had ever heard it before. 
tha | blaze out sometimes on slight provocation; at? Looking in his face, though, Keene saw the 
orks | oth y was sullen, obstinate and malicious, ‘ trouble held it still. If he could only find the 
| his J and: bly ‘his conduct had more or less in-? key to that, and unlock the sullen, obstinate 
dorsed the verdict of the uncle respecting his> nature by his side! 
that | mephew—‘ An ugly dog, sir. Has to be held¢ “So you have gone to work: in the factory, 
time | in with a tight rein.” SJ asper ?”’ suddenly changing his’ subject. 
rath But Keene had felt from the beginning more Something—pain, anger, doggedness, shot ap 
or less sympathy for the boy, half ee the youth’s face. He glanced up furtively 
that | Smong his neighbors. The young student had‘ at his companion—‘ I’ve done my last day's 
stif | treated Jasper with a kindness and courtesy ¢ work at the factory!” he said. 
after | Which at first amazed the latter; he had ex-5 “ Why, Jasper, what does that mean?” He 
”” perienced nothing of that sort since he was a¢had touched some feeling now, that throbbed 
tor | boy at his mother's knee; they had been outz hot with life and passion. 
the | together in a little sail-boat, and once in a¢ “Foreman and I had'arow. Turned me off 
and | heavy squall, when the skiff would cm morning!” the pale face flushed, the large 
the | have upset had it not been for the promptness< fingers working together excitedly. 
| the | and'skill that Jasper had displayed in manag-2 They had reached the low ledge of rocks 
ing the craft and bringing her safely to land, Snow. The sight before them was worth going 
r his | for Keene's practical knowledge of a boat was¢ far to see. That vast reach of ocean with its 
_ to pleasant weather. Stides swinging inward, and the white tongue 
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of some venturous wave occasionally king’ The boy told his story there in the moon- 
the cold, gray feet. of the rocks on which they light, on the low rocks, with the swinging of 
had mounted. Overhead the wonderful sky—?the tides underneath, with a passionate vehe- 
not a bloteh of cloud from horizon to horizon,$ mence that sometimes flashed up into hot wrath 
and that solemn moonlight over all. They2as he lived over again the shameful treatment 
stood still and looked, speaking no word tod he had received, but Keene felt that it had from 
each other. The silent power of such a night? beginning to end the merit of entire truthful- 
must enter any soul, even if it was the dark- 2 ness, that when Jasper had been to blame, he 
ened, goaded, half desperate one before him ;¢ did not spare himself. 
for Keene felt that Jasper Howes had some-2 ‘I've never had anything but hard knocks 
how reached a climax for good or evil of hiss and ugly words,” he concluded, the old, dogged 
life. $ look settling down on his face again; some de- 
He waited wisely for the night to enter inSspair imit, though, strangely enough at variance 
first, and do its work; then he turned ead with its youth. “I jest wish I was lyin’ out 
denly, placing his hand on the other’s shoulder—> there ten fathom deep !” with a swift passionate 
“Jasper,” he said, in that tone which one can gesture of his arm towards the sea. 
use only when he is in deadly earnest—“I seeg There was no use to argue about the right.or 
you are in some trouble to-night. I want to beS wrong of such wishes now. Keene Rutland 
your friend. I wish you would trust me. Tell2said involuntarily the very best words he could, 
me what is the matter?” § because they leaped out of his heart. “My 
Again that swift searching glance—the eyes? poor fellow, I’m sorry for you, from the bottom 
bright and wide now. Then the whole dark,>of my soul!” 
sullen face broke up; every feature seemed tog The face moved suddenly, the wide, bright 
work with a sharp agony; a dry sob swelledeeyes glanced up at Keene with some jtrong 
the throat, and broke ‘out, and Jasper Howes$ amazement in them, then they fell, but great 
sank down on the rocks. ¢ drops clung to the lashes. ‘‘ Nobody ever said 
Keene sat down by him, his whole soul$so much to me before—nobody since my mother 
melted with pity. ‘ Tell me, Jasper, as though¢ died,” the great tanned fingers once more at 
I were your own brother,” his yoice soft as a> work with each other. i 
pleading woman's. ¢ Keene saw that his time had come, now. It 
The sobs had to have their right first ; the$ would slip away on the outgoing tide. There 
stormy grief fairly writhing its way out, and¢ were God's stars and moonlight above them, 
convulsing the whole figure; but at last theS that wide, awful ocean beneath, and they two 
words came, seeming to hurry themselves out‘ on the rocks alone in the midnight! He wanted 
with a kind of greedy eagerness now that theeto do this wronged, starved, half-hunted soul 
ice had been broken. . No need to linger on-theSsome good, bring out of it some herifionies, 
miserable story. The foreman, recently ad-2 rouse in it some new purpose, hope, 
vanced to a position of authority, and enjoyingS While he hesitated, Jasper's word 
the new sense of power, was disposed to the? pointed the way. y; 
exercise of a little petty tyranny ; besides that,» ‘Is’pose you've heard what they say 
he had, like almost everybody else, a prejudices me over there?” nodding in the direction of the 
against Jasper. The foreman was unquestion-2scattered houses that comprised the village of 
ably more in fault of the two, ordering Jasper4 Rockhead. 
around in very much the tone that aman might? “A good deal, Jasper, and what made me 
his dog, and finding fault with his work in an > feel worst of all about it, was the fear that some 
unjust and irritating manner. of it was true.” 
At last the goaded temper of the youth) ‘Somejof it is, and some of it’s alie. They 
flamed out passionately. The matter was not$make me out.an ugly dog, 1 know,” the hard 
bettered, because he told the foreman some gall- 2 look about his mouth again. 







ing truths during the sharpaltercation, and Jas-S ‘But there was one thing I observed thal 
per had very much the look of a roused savagee nobody ever said of you—not even those who 
when his temper got the master. Stalked worst. That, more than anything elsé, 


ticipated; the boy was expelled in disgraceo ‘“ What was it?’ an eager, pleased warmth 
from the factory for insubordination and insult over all.the face now. Poor Jasper! he had 
to the foreman, thus filling up the cup of his2had so little commendation, that even such 
disgrace at home and throughout Rockhead. <stinted praise was like the breath of life to him, 


The result was just what might have been =a me faith in, hope for you.” 
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“ Nobody ever called you a sneak or a cow- 
ard. When you said a thing, your worst enemy 
believed you. When I found that out, I said 
to myself—‘ If all the rest is true of this boy, 
there is good sound timber in him yet.’” 

Another look, brighter and more pleased than 
the first, the hard mouth all in a tremble, now. 
“Tf anybody had ever talked to me like this, 
the rest they said wouldn’t be true,” answered 
his voice, unsteady again. 

“ And further than that, I said to myself— 
‘If you, Keene Rutland, had been knocked 
about the world; if people had been harsh, 
unjust, cruel to you; if you’d never known 
anything but sour words and looks; if you'd 
come up in the midst of hardness, fault-finding, 


way in which he had been treated, he had 
silently vowed never to pass another night 
under the roof of his uncle. So he had come 
out and thrown himself down by the wood-pile, 
homeless, friendless, miserable. He was de- 
bating with himself whether he had better run 
away and seek his own fortunes or throw him- 
self into the sea. 

That night Jasper’s courage seemed to have 
all oozed out and left him in a kind of sullen 
desperation. Rockhead seemed to him an epi- 
tome of the world—a world set against him. 

So, at last, Keene Rutland had probed the 
trouble to the bottom. He mused over it a few 
moments, the splash and slipping of the waves 
about the rocks coming in between his thoughts. 


misery of one sort and another, you'd be as¢ He spoke suddenly—“ Jasper, where would you 


,” 


bad, or worse, than this Jasper Howes. 

The tears oozed out of the boy’s eyes then, 
and glittered on his cheeks, but between them 
a glance went up to the face of Keene Rutland 
which he could never describe to his best friend, 
but one whose memory would come back and 
cling to his thought to the day of his death. 

Afterward it was easy enough to probe 
Jasper’s trouble to the bottom. His uncle had 
been furious with rage when he found the boy 
had been expelled from the factory, taking it 
for granted that Jasper was solely to blame; 
and taunts and reproaches from all the rest of 
the family stung the boy into fresh rage. 

At last, in the heat of his anger, Jasper’s 
uncle had gone to the captain of a whaling- 


‘ship, about to start off on a three years voyage, 


and agreed to send his nephew out with him, 
painting his character for an unmanageable, 
vicious youth, in high colors, and representing 
the necessity of “holding the reins tight over 
him.” 

“Trust me for that,” said the captain of the 
whaling-ship, with a hard, coarse laugh. He 
had the reputation in all the country around of 
being a stern: and cruel master to those who 
were thoroughly in his power. 

Jasper knew this. The boy had no taste, 
either, for a seafaring life. Perhaps that very 
knowledge had decided his uncle in dealing 
with his nephew’s future. The man had really 
wrought himself up into the belief that J asper 
was all he painted him. 

In a sullen silence, the youth learned for the 
first time how he had been disposed of for the 
next three years. His own home was so un- 
comfortable, that I think he would have been 
ready to hail the prospect of almost any change; 
but this promised to be worse, if possible, than 
Rockhead. Stung almost to madness at the 


go? What wouid it best suit you to do, if you 
had a chance?” 

The dark eyes glittered. in the moonlight. 
“’Twouldn’t take me long to tell. I'd start 
out West next week.” 

“Out West! That is a very indefinite word. 
What part of the West? And what has put 
that into your head, Jasper?” 

Jasper’s ideas proved prompt and clear on 
that point. California was the El Dorado of 
his ambition. It seemed the boy’s. thoughts 
had been shaped and his fancy fired by several 
talks with one of the workmen in the factory, 
who had been kind to. him, the boy having 
rescued the workman’s little girl from immi- 
nent peril of life and limb among the machinery, 
where she had wandered one day. A moment 
more, and the swift wheels would have caught 
aad crushed her; but a pair of strong brawny 
arms grasped the child and drew her out of that 
horrible death, the golden hair, the sweet 
laughing face all unharmed. 

Thenceforward a bond had existed between 
the workman and Jasper Howes, The man, a 
shrewd, intelligent Yankee, was about starting 
West with his family, taking them over the 
plains in a mule-team, seeking his fortune 
among the gold mines locked up in the sands 
and mountains of the Pacific coast. 

The boy’s eager interest, his desire to hear 
and learn something of the marvellous country 
that lay far away to the sunset, led his com- 
panion to suggest, more in sport than earnest, 
that Jasper should go along with them. 

“T’ll find you a corner in the team with the 
women folks and children, and when you get 
there, you'll find plenty of work and better pay 
than you'll ever get this side of the Rocky 
Mountains,” he added. ‘ 

Jasper grasped at the idea greedily. The 
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new life, the adventure, the freedom, all dazzled¢ despair, and broke his chains and set him free, 
his youthful fancy, and then there was the Se a new life of honest work, and self-respect, 





deliverance from # home-life that each dayS$and honor. He acted like one suddenly gone 
grew more intolerable. mad, dancing around the rocks, and shouting 
At last his companion. agreed to take theSfor joy one moment, the next, sobbing out his 
boy along with his own family from coast to¢thanks at Keene’s feet. Long afterwards. the 
eoast for a couple of hundred dollars. The sum? young man tried to teli his sister the story of 
was certainly a moderate one, but raising : night, but he always broke down at this 
was an impossibility to Jasper Howes. He point. 
could as easily set about attaining a slice off theS Keene Rutland was as good, or better than 
moon. his word.. He had an interview with the fac- 
At first the idea seemed to Keene Rutland aStory workman ; found him shrewd, honest, and 
wild and incoherent one which had naturally ¢energetic—just the sort of man to make his 
taken possession of the boy in his desperate fortune in a new country; kindly-hearted, too, 
moods, and appealed strongly to his youth and¢ and with a real interest in Jasper which Keene 
love of adventure; but the more the student? did all he could to augment. The preliminaries 
probed the matter, the more he became con-¢for the boy’s journey were soon settled to the 


vinced that it would be no easy thing to shake satisfaction of all parties, and in two or three 
Sdays Jasper was to leave with his new friends, 


Jasper’s desire to go across the continent. 
His speech cleared itself into energy, enthu-9 The interview with the boy’s uncle was of a 
less agreeable nature. Keene's hot temper 


siasm on this subject. His whole soul panted tos 
get out of its present surroundings and influ-¢ gained the ascendant, and he did not hesitate 
ences, and commence life brave and unshackledSto tell the fisherman his opinion of the long 
in a new country. Keene gradually camecand cruel tyranny of one sort and another to 
around to Jasper’s way of thinking. Sitting5which the boy had been subjected. The dogged, 
there by the sea, that wide, wild life of the vast¢surly nature was roused partly into wrath, 
plains rose up as in a vision before him, and it2partly into a weak defence of his conduct. 
seemed to him that he, too, could throw awayS Keene's personality carried great weight in 
for a time his beloved books, for some draughts 2 those parts, and then the man was at heart a 
of that strong, free, joyous life of plain, andScoward, as petty tyrants always are, amd the 
mountain, and desert. The golden days, theeyoung man’s threat of making his behavior te- 
long, silent, starry nights, the vast, sandySwards his nephew a subject of legal investiga- 
plains scattered with sage brush, the awful tion, effectually silenced any opposition which he 
mountains, with the gray mists drifting like theS might otherwise have made to the disposal of 
banners of unseen armies across their bosoms,¢ Jasper. So that matter was settled. 
and the eternal snows upon their summits; theS Public sentiment at Rockhead, too, under 
wild animals starting from hidden lairs across went a great change in the youth’s favor, when 
his path; the occasional groups of wigwams, it was ascertained that Keene Rutland had 
and the dark forms of the Indians glidingS warmly espoused his cause. People began to 
among them, all mingled in the picture that2discover that, after all, he was not so bad a 
rose before Keene Rutland, as he sat on the $ boy that he had not been fairly treated, and 
rocks by the sea; and for a time his soul hun-¢before he left, the tide had really set strongly 
gered greedily for horse and gun and the un-Sin his favor; but it was too late to affect then, 
tamed life of the wilderness. But he thonght¢ for good or for evil, the life of Jasper Howes. 
of his college, his uncle, his sister. The years err 
must wait before he could fulfil that longing. CHAPTER II. i 
He put it away with a sigh. 2 Twelve years have passed since that night 
“ Jasper,” he said, “come up and share my ¢ when the young student and the factory boy 
chamber to-night. There’s room for us both. 2kept their watch on the low rocks by the sea. 
To-morrow I will see this man who you tellS Two thousand miles away, in the midst of 
me is ready to stdrt for California, If he’se wide, lonely, desolate plains, stands a small 
the right sort of man, youshall have the money Sab house, a mere stage station, where the 
to go! Maybe, after all, it’s the best place for¢ travellers on the great central route across the 
you.” Splains, from one ocean to another, stop to 
Only a few words, you see, but there was¢change horses and swallow hasty meals. It is 
life, freedom—all his future in them to Jasper Slate in the afternoon, and the sun blazes dowa 
Howes ; words that entered the dungeon of his <throngh the wide dry air on the landscape, one 
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yast, barren, desolate, sandy plain. Here and lost myself, for I thought you had gone, and 
there in the hot sand you may find scanty tufts 5 that frightened me.” 

ofhalf starved grass; but the sage-bush, with¢ ‘‘I’d only stepped to the door, dear, for a lit- 
its coarse, rugged leaves has the soil almost to otle air, while you seemed to be dozing. What 
itself—a soil so thick and poisoned with alkali¢can I do for you?” 

that its bare white patches glistens like hoar-2 Then comes a sudden glare into the sick 
frost, or early snow in the dry, dead heat ofS man’s eyes, his face is convulsed, “Curse me 
the afternoon. Do you see it all—the wide,2and let me die, Jessie! I’ve brought you to 
parched desert, the hot sky, the dreary land-$ this, there’s no use denying .it. I tell you I 
scape—no life, no vitality, power, except that¢ have done it all!” his voice rising into a sort of 
of utter desolation in it; even the mountains, 5 wild screech, showing how the fever has wrought 
too far off to touch with the faintest rim of¢a sudden frenzy in his brain. 

their outline, the distant horizon; nothing bute Jessie knew better than to argue with him in 
that one dead level, and the small adobe housesthat mood. She just laid her little cool hand 
in its midst—do you see it all, and the woman?on the sick man’s forehead, and put her lips 
standing in the low front door, shading herSdown on his hot ones, and they clung there, 
eyes with her hand from the dreadful glare of¢softand dewy. “It is harder to have you say 
the sun, and looking over that yellow ocean of $ that than it is to bear all the rest, Keene!” 
sand, until the clumps of sage-bush all runintoe The act and the words half steadied the sick 
one another. Fie he drew a long, shivering breath, and the 

Far beyond its line, she knows the mountains¢ great tears rolled down his cheeks into his 
lie, with the snows on their summits, and littleS beard. *You’re such ‘an angel, Jessie, through 
cool shady nests of dell and ravine on their sides, Cit all; but it’s that thought cuts cruellest,” 
and the blue watercourses sliding over their? “I’m not an angel,” said the lady, with a 
bosortis—how in the midst of that 3 sudden disguis@of playfulness. “If you don’t 
hungry death-in-life, the heart of the woman¢behave yourself better than this, old fellow, 
yearns, pants, consumes itself with aching de-Syou'll soon find out what a terrible mistake 
site for what lies far beyond! I cannot easily 2you've made.” 
describe this woman. She is young, but not$ But the tears hurt her cruelly, you could see 
very. She has a fair, delicate face, lacking ingthat, for the smile went down suddenly in a 
bloom, but not in sweetness and character; great pity, and Jessie Rutland put her cheek to 
anywhere, you would take her for.a lady. The¢her brother's, saying—‘ Don’t mind me, Keene; 
word is often worn by those whom it does not?I’}] keep up a good heart through it all;”. but 
fit, but its real subtle quality clings to this wo-$the poor girl had to swallow a sob in her throat 
man, to every movement of her figure; it in-2 before she said it. i 
heres in face, tone, look—it gives an air to the The sick man threw one arm around the 
yery folds of her dress, a simple, dark brown2beautiful white neck lying there. For the mo- 
travelling-snit, its first freshness gone withSment, his reason, half-drowned in the stormy 
travelling and service. fancies of that fierce fever, gathered itself up 

“Jessie! Jessie!” a voice calls inside—aSinto a steady glow. “Jessie,” he asked, in his 
man’s voice, yet with something pathetic, help-¢ own voice, a little strained and weakened, “ am 
less, frightened in it. $I better or worse ?” 

She turns quickly, and goes into a low ion “ Better, I hope, Keene;” and she touched 
at the back of the house—a small room with 2 his hot temples with her fingers. ‘It’s a good 
bare floor and unplastered laths, a curtain at<sign, that little doze of yours just now, you 
the solitary window to shut out the heat, a bed 2know.” 
inonecorner, and the face of a man lying there; He saw to what straws she clung. ‘ Poor 
& face so sick that your heart aches to look at@little girl! What work it has made with this, 
it, the eyes and lips bright with fever, the yel-S Jessie !” stroking the thin, sweet face. 





low pallor of the. cheeks, that shadow of sick-e “Never mind me, Keene ;” her smile flashing 
ness over all—the face of a youngish man, too, Sout throngh her tears, brave, tender, strong—the 
not far past his thirties. smile of a woman, true, faithful, self-sacrificing 


“What is it, Keene?” the voice of the wo->to the death—one of those women whose sacred 
man, suffused witha swift, anxious tenderness, ¢ ideal poets have embalmed in their songs—that 
& sweet, helpful voice, even with the sadness ¢ ideal which the best and bravest souls of men 
that will make itself felt through it. have always cherished in their souls and found 

“Oh, there you are, Jessio! I must havecit the inspiration of their noblest moments and 
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deeds, purifying, hallowing their thought and‘ carried a soiled slip of paper in his hand. “ Just 
life. “My heart keeps up a good fight yet,¢had a note from the Superintendent of the 
only it longs so to have you get well,” a little) Camp Valley Mines,” he said, in his thick, rapid 
tremor across her lip here, in spite of herself. (way, addressing the lady, who was cooling her 
“ But if that isn’t to be, Jessie—if the end of) brother’s throbbing temples with drops of water 
me is to come out here on the plains, there’s§ from a deal pitcher on the table, and slipping 
money enough left to take you back to the? betwixt the pauses of that strange, wild sing. 
States.” ing, her tender, soothing voice, which reached 
“ Don’t talk of that,” a dreadful agony leap-? the ear, if not the brain of the sick man. “ He 
ing into her eyes and voice now; and she)will be along in the next stage with some 
clutched both her hands on her heart, as though ¢ miners, and stay till to-morrow morning. Don’t 
the blow had struck there. “Or let me diedsee but what we'll have to make some change 
with you, Keene.” with your brother. Want this room bad for 
“Little sister!” stroking her thin cheeks? them travellers, you see.” 
tenderly, “what would our uncle say if he$ It was pitiful—the look of amazement and 
could get up from his grave and see where I fright that leaped into that woman’s face. “ Re- 
had brought his darling? A poor, weak, wasted,S move him!” she stammered out, “sick as he is 
miserable life,” he murmured to himself. “A2now. Look at him—it will kill him!” 


selfish life of dreams, and books, and lofty, im- Coarse and rough, I said, but not hard. 


practicable aims. What has it wrought but¢hearted—this keeper of the station-house, the 
undoing and misery for you and yours, Keene) passionate gesture with which the girl turned 
Rutland? The best thing for you to do, is to; towards the bed where the sick man lay mtt 
slip out of the world where you’ve made such ?tering and crooning to himself, touched the 
a miserable failure; and these jot, bare, deso-Ssoftness which lay far beneath the surface. 
late plains of sand are the fitting place for youe ‘Sorry to do anything to disturb Mr. Rut 
to die, and be buried afar from the voices and$land. Thought he might take the old woman's 
dwellings of men. Sour Rhadamanthus has?room and ours off from the kitchen for to-night.” 
found you at last,” his eyes glaring, the feverS Jessie knew what the room was; alow, dark, 
mounting into his thoughts again, and running ¢stifling little entry, adjoining the kitchen, open 
its red flames through the sick man’s fancies;Sto all the odors and noises from the latter 
all the defeat and losses which haunted his‘ apartment. 

sober moments, assuming awful proportions > “T’m afraid the removal will kill him,” with 
now, and charging him with having made wil-§a gush of tears into her eyes. 

ful wreck of his life and fortunes, as wellas his? ‘‘I’d like to make a change, Jessie. The 
sister’s. sooner the better. Open the windows so they 

Suddenly all this changed. The man broke? will look off to the sea, and draw the easy-chair 
out into singing, gathering up all the strength >to the veranda, and heap the plate with ice and 
of his voice into the notes; sometimes shrilling< purple catawbas and the mellow wine, and the 
them out with a wild, insane glee, and then cold, delicious drops shall trickle together down 
sweeping through strains of such mournful§my throat. Make haste and get it ready,” 
pathos, that if any strong man had been there¢shrilled up a voice from the bed. Jessie knew 
to listen, asudden dampness must have clung to5 her brother was dreaming he was at home. 
his eyes. The station-house keeper shook his head, 

And this was what for four days and nights 2 shuffled one foot before the other, a flush of pity 
that tender, gentle woman had borne out there$ came into his leathery skin. “Sorry for you. 
in the desert sands and heats; four slow dayseSorry for him, too, ma’am. Don’t like to tur 
and nights, with an occasional emigrant train you out; but promised the Superintendent the 
rolling past, and the stages stopping to change{room whenever he came this way; however, 
horses, while their loud, hungry passengers 2 I'll speak to him.” 
munched their hasty meals and passed out of$ ‘Can't I save you that, at least ?” interposed 
sight, with their coarse jokes and guffaws of? Jessie eagerly. “ I'll speak to this man myself— 
laughter and taint of tobacco smoke on the dry, Stell him the whole circumstances when he 
smouldering air. arrives.” 

Suddenly the proprietor of the ranche and) ‘That will knock the nail on the head,” an- 
station entered the room; a large, square-shoul-¢ swered the station-house keeper, with alacrity. 
dered, leathery-skinned man, not unkindly, 2“ Depend on it you'll keep the room now for your 
but gruff and cvarse in soul and speech. He‘ brother. A woman can do these things so much 
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better than a man. Send up wine, with néme Seuirely kill my brother to be removed now. 
cool lemonade and canned peaches, in a few‘ Oh, sir, will you insist that he must go?” face 
minutes, for the poor fellow there.” And the2and voice now hurrying into a passionate 
man shuffled out of the room, feeling im-Sappeal that anything not exactly stone could 
mensely relieved, to get ready for his guests. ¢not have resisted. 

A couple of hours later the stage drove up. The young superintendent had risen up, his 
There were the usual loud voices, the tramp-¢face flushed through its tan; this was’a wo- 
ling of heavy feet, the rattling of knives and; man the like of which he had never met in 
glasses and plates in the next room—all this‘ his life before—a rough, hard, masculine life, 
unusually prolonged though; for the super- ¢ dealing with and dominating stern nature 
intendent and his company had come on in aSabout him. ‘Not: for all the gold in Camp 
stage run expressly for their accommodation, 2 Valley Mines, madam,” he said. ‘I'll take 
and worn with their long, hot journey, theSanother room; or if that. isn’t to be had, a 
tired, hardy travellers lingered around the< blanket will make a good bed for me out-here 
table, discussing important business matters, 20n the sands. We western men are used to 
telling stories that culminated in shouts of that sort of thing, and I fancy the sky better 
laughter that shook the little adobe building, 2for a roof than white walls, even with the risk 
and making dreadful havoc with the viandsSof a bear snuffing around for a slice of me. 
which the station-house keeper spread before¢ Give yourself no further trouble, ma’am. Your 
them. ° brother is welcome to his room.” 

Jessie Rutland sat through these long hours? A blur of tears in her eyes; but she putiout 
by the bedside of her brother, listening to the Sher soft hand and grasped the man’s. ‘Oh, 
moanings and ravings which the noises, inter- ¢sir, 1 thank you from my heart,” she said, “as 
mixed with the loud mirth outside, tended all :@ woman only can when she is where Iam!” 
the time to exaggerate. At last, however, the ‘And with the soft rustle of her garments, and 
sick man fell into one of those heavy dozes «the gracefulness of her step, she passed out of 
which fever superinduces. The lady saw that ‘the room, and it seemed to those rough men 
her time had come now. She rose up,smoothed ¢almost as though an angel had entered and 
the soft brown hair from her forehead, and ¢left it. 
smiled a smile sadder than tears at that old§ The superintendent sat down and run up 
trick of her girlhood, following her out here his fingers through hishair. “It seems to me 
into the desert with loss, and suffering, wretch-Sthat I’ve seen a face like that somewhere 
edness, it might be death, and then she went¢ before,” he said, speaking half to himself. 
out. sr And yet it can’t be—can’t be. Bailey,” as 

There were a dozen men about the table—<the figure of the host suddenly beamed into 
miners of one sort and another, loose in atti- 2the room, “got a sick man here, I under- 
tude, coarse and rough in speech and bearing, Sstand ” 
but each started in a sort of blank amazement? “Yes, siree! Much as ever he'll pull 
as the lady, with her sweet and gracious pre-Sthrough, I’m afraid. Tough tussle enough 
sence, with the fine and delicate face, with the¢ with typhus, I reckon. Sorry for his sister— 
clear softness of her voice, stood in the room. )brave woman, but not used to roughin’ it. 

“Can you tell me,” she said, the dark, bright ¢Some of your daintily-reared folks; and the 
eyes going eagerly from one to another, ‘if? poor fellow’s gone under with the hardship. 
the Superintendent of the Camp Valley Mines 5 Broke down in purse, I fancy, and come out 
fis among you? I do not know his name, here to mend his fortunes, and more likely to 
even.” “find a graye.’ 

“Here he is, ma'am.” The man at the head2 ‘‘I've had more than one stout fight with 
of the table rose up—a youngish man, stout 9 typhus in this new country,” said the super- 
and well knit, with a sunburnt but clear,¢intendent, ‘‘ Learned considerable about man- 


: open, manly face. Looking at him, you must < aging it. If I could see the sick man; I might 


have selected him at once as the ruling spirit 5 be of some service to him and that poor lady.” 
among the company at the table, “Devilish fine woman,” said the miner on 
“My brother, sir, is very sick; I fear heSthe left hand of the superintendent. ‘‘ Don’t 
may die,” her yoice shaking and choking over¢ come across that quality in our diggins. Let's 
that last word; but she gathered it up again. ¢drink to her, boys,” and he raised his glass to 
“He lies in the next room. Mr. Bailey, here, ¢his lips, and the others followed promptly. 


tells me that, you haye engaged it, It will? “TI tell you, boys,” added another of ‘the 
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company, “it’s your daintily reared fo lcs I think the superintendent cried, too; but 
whether they be men or women, who'll stand it was in a different way from the woman. He 
the tug and strain bravest and longest when $ was a man, you know. 
it comes. Look at that girl, now. Out heree Keene Rutland woke up in a little while. 
on these plains alone with that sick brother. ¢ Sleep always cooled and steadied his brain 
Little thin, soft face, but what a spirit looked< when he came out of it. They made him under- 
out of it. All honor to her!” ¢ stand who his new friend was, and how he had 

There was one chorus of ‘assent to this‘ found him, and the surprise and the joy worked 
speech, but not aloud one. Thesick man lay?a marvellous change for the better, though it 
in the next room. did not last, the fierce fever caught memory 

“ Bailey, I wont wait for ceremony. You'll¢and consciousness once more and tossed them 
excuse me, boys,” said the superintendent, > back and forth in its fires, and the man raved 
rising up from the table. “If I can see the¢and sang, sobbed and dozed through the night 
poor fellow, I can form some idea of his hon followed; but a watcher with a man’s 


What's their names?” ¢ strength and a woman's tenderness sat through 
“Rutland; Keene Rutland, the man signed the long, dark hours by Keene Rutland’s bed- 
himself.” ‘side, and Jessie, on an improvised couch in the 


The superintendent did not say one word.¢ corner, lay locked in the healing slumbers she 
He walked straight to the door, and knocked. > so sorely needed. 
Jessie came to the door, and opened it sofly. It was so good to have a friend! How she 
“Madam,” he said, “will you allow me. to>thanked God who had sent this one to them in 
look at your brother? If itis the face of theSthe wilderness. She understood, now, what 
best friend I ever had, I shall know it!” gue manna and the fountain in the desert 
She looked surprised, bewildered; but she‘ meant. 
pointed to the bed. “He is sleeping!” she? “ Boys,” Superintendent Howes said to his 
whispered. Smen that night, ‘you must go on without 
The superintendent went in and looked at¢me, I'll give you what directions I can, but 
the thin, drawn, features of the fine scholarly >] can’t leave my best friend to live or die alone 
face lying there, sick, almost unto death It¢out here in these plains. I shall stay with 
seemed as though the man’s gaze dived into? him until he can go with me, or I leave him 
and probed every line and muscle. Then heS here forever.” 
turned to the lady standing there in her mute? The man was as good as his word. During 
astonishment, and she noticed how his voiceSthe following day there was no change for the 
and face were all broken up with feeling. “ Ic better in the eyes of the man and woman who 
should know it anywhere,” he said, “but ISwatched betwixt awful hope and fear by the 
did not expect to find it here and thus. Ma-¢ bedside of Keene Rutland. 
dam, I owe all that I am to-day to your bro-2 During these hours Jasper Howes and Jessie 
ther. Oh, lonely midnight and rocks by thes Rutland interchanged a few leading chapters 
sea!” he murmured to himself. ois the biography of the last dozen years. 
“You do! you do, sir?” for very amazementS Soon after Keene left college, their uncle 
the lady’s words could get no further. died, leaving his property in sad confusion 
“ Did you ever hear him speak of Rockhead,Sand very much involved, to his niece and ne- 
a little coast town in Massachusetts, and of acphew. The settlement of the dead man’s af- 
boy he met there,and put new life into—a boy 2 fairs had been long, perplexing and expensive, 
he helped out of loneliness, a moderate competency, however, was at ladt 
abuse of every sort, and finally sent out west? secured to the brother and sister. 
with new hope and heart to try if there wasS Keene, however, was a scholar, and though 


anything in him ?” he did not lack a certain degree of business sa- 
Was the boy’s ame Jasper Howes?” saidSgacity, when put to the test, his tastes were 
the lady, eagerly. Call those of a student, and believing he had 


* Yes; and it is that of the man who is talk-Sentely invested the joint property, he learned 

ing to you.” ; that he had been the victim of shrewd and un- 
She understood in a moment. The longe principled men, who had managed to get the 

tension of soul and body gave way in one mo-Scontrol of the larger part of his money. 

ment. She had found a friend at last. Shee He was induced to invest the remainder in 

sank into a chair, this brave woman, and coy-Ssome speculations which promised well and 

ered her face with herhands, sobbing like achild,¢ which had the confidence of many experienced 
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and keen business men, but the whole thing 2 almost certain it could not have lingered 
proved ruinous, and again Keene Rutland longer where he was; and there would be a 
was the victim of swindlers. ochance for him beyond. 

At last he had resolved to come west to re-¢ The superintendent laid the matter before 
trieve his fortunes, the old college dreams of Jessie. “TI will watch with you here; but if 
the strong, free, wild life of plain and moun- >it were my own life in his place, I should beg 
tain and prairie haunting him still, and filling‘ you to try it,” he said; and Jessie assented. 
his soul with hunger and unrest. What else could she do? 

Jessie shrank from the journey, but the2 So, drowsy with narcotics, they placed the 
world had no home for her where Keene’was>sick man in the stage, and during most of that 
not, and the strong, loving heart had girded § long, painful ride, he lay in the arms of Super- 
up her soul to accompany her brother in that¢intendent Howes, and sometimes he fancied 
long ride from ocean to ocean. > they were his mother’s, and sometimes Jessie’s ; 

They had started. Keene had been taken $ and oftener it seemed to those who watched 
ill on the journey, borne up longer than he¢him that the faint, fluttering life had passed 
was able, but the fever had at last sae out forever from the white lips of Keene Rut- 
him, and—you know the rest, reader; so did$ land. 

Jasper Howes. But it was there when they at last reached 

As for him, he had the usual trials, hard- 2 the little settlement on the green banks of the 
ships, and sharp contrasts, and dramatic expe-‘ river; and the awful desert, with its hot yellow 
riences of a pioneer life. This and his own jsands, its bleached fields of alkali, and its 
native energy had developed and educated2rank, gloomy sage-brush was behind them, 
him bringing out in him whatever was latefit and they seemed to have reached the very 
of shrewdness and energy. That hard, rough ¢ gates of Heaven. 
western life had tested his real mettle. > For the week that followed, Keene Rutland 

He had proved himself a force among men, § lay in the border lands of the valley of the 
and his character for integrity and thorough¢shadow of death—a land where life seldom 
acquaintance with all the phases of mining life enters to bring back those who have gone 
and work had afforded him one position ot sdowa so close to the territories where reigns 
emolument and honor after another, until heeher great enemy. But she wandered there, 
was at last appointed Superintendent of ihe grasped and brought back the sick. man after 
Camp Valley Mines, a valuable district among ¢ death and the grave had counted him for their 

the mountains, which had recently been opened, 2prey. And when he came back to life, Keene 
and promised to be very rich in gold and sil-> Rutland found there to welcome him Jessie, 
ver ores. and Jasper Howes. 

This, in brief, was what Jessie gathered of When he had recovered his health and 


. the history of Jasper Howes. He told it in a2strength, the superintendent secured bis friend 


simple, unaffected way, with a certain honest position well suited to his tastes and habits, 
pride in his success, but feeling this at that? as chemist and assayer in the mining district ; 
time more for the sake of Jessie’s brother than >a position moderately lucrative at the com- 
for his own. mencement, and affording large opportunities 
The next day the superintendent made u and promises for the future, and in this new 
his mind to an experiment which involved? world, and this strong, novel, picturesque life, 
eat risks, but at all events hardly greater‘ man like Keene Réitland must have a power- 
i to remain where they were; in that little 2 ful social and moral influence, prove himself 
smouldering adobe house on the plains, Keene $ an inspiration and a shaping force in many a 
Rutland lay there, hovering between life and, life about him. 
death. Two hundred miles off was a eile: Jessie Rutland accompatiiied her brother. I 
ment on the green borders of a river, and$suppose to give my story the only proper and 
winds playing coolly among the shadows of?traditional close, I should end it with the 
thick leaves, and moist grasses, and the sweet bridal of Jasper Howes and Jessie Rutland. 
breath of flowers. If Keene could be conveyed¢ But this did not happen. I wonder how often 
thére, he would have the care of a physician,2it does out of novels; though all the time 
and the journey could hardly be more danger-‘ truth maintains in one way or another, the 
ous than lying im those blazing heats day old aphorism, that “Shelflis stranger than fie- 
after day. If the journey proved his last, and‘ tion.” 7 
his life went out on the way, they would bee? These were the truest and best of friends 
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Superintendent Howes was certainly a better But in taste and culture the two were not 
and a nobler man for this new, fine, feminine $ matched for a closer union, and both felt this, 
element which entered into and influenced his Sand both earnestly desiring the best welfare 
life. Sand happiness of the other, were content to let 
Seeing her as she dwelt’and moved among ? things remain as they were. 
these men, this oné grew to have a finer andS Jessie’s deepest and tenderest heart was still 
nobler ideal of womanhood, but as much could 2 bound up in her brother, though its influences 
be said of many another man who knew Jessie Sradiated, as every true woman's should, warm, 
Rutland, and felt the softening, hallowing in- Ssoft and blessed, over the soul and life of many 
fluences of her womanhood. 2 another. 





KEEP YOUR ENGAGEMENTS. 


BY MELICENT IRWIN. 

“Shall I not see you again before you leave 4 this morning, and if George should come in, I 
town ?” asked Mrs. Montrose, as she held the ¢should beso disappointed to have you absent.” 
hand of her friend, Ella Ainsell, at parting. $ “ But, Aunt Charlotte, I said I would!” spoke 

“Yes; I shall come in a few minutes in the< Ella, opening a drawer for a veil, her tone 
morning,” said Ella, returning the ‘kindly S carrying conviction of an unanswerable pro- 
pressure and lifting her eyes to the lady's face, ; position. 
so full of interest and friendliness. “I cannot¢ “It will be very unsatisfactory,” returned 
leave withopt seeing dear Sophy. Tell her so,?Mrs. Butler. “You can only spend a few 
with my love, please. I hope she is going tos ; minutes, at best, and Sophy will be agitated 
gain strength as the season advances.” Sin trying to crowd the long interview she 

And the little message was borne to invalid S would desire into so short a space.” 

Sophy Montrose, and brightness came to thee “But, auntie, dear, it is an engagement, you 
listless eye, and there was animation in herSknow.” 

tone as she exclaimed—“ Did she indeed saye “I donot think so, Ella. You exaggerate 
she would come? How good she is! I did? its importance, Of course, Mrs. Montrose and 
not expect it; she has so many friends “ea gyoar | would be most glad to see you, but 


stays so little time.’ Emma, I must have on your inability to go can make no real differ- 
my blue wrapper in the morning,” she addedSence with them. You thought at the moment, 
@ little while after; and again—“ You must? not realizing how hurried the morning would 
take out the little books in blue and gold she‘ be, that you would call. But TI really do not 
sent me and put them on my stand, so she can ¢ believe Mrs. Montrose will expect you. She 
guess how much I have enjoyed them. Re-$knows you take the noon train. I would not 
becca put all my books away when my eyen< go, my dear.” 









were so bad.” 2 Ella gazed reflectively.out of the window; 
Once more, before saying good-night, sheSthen crossed the room and satJown at the 

referred to the 7 n't you think thecsecretary. “ Which _ is the note paper 

buds of the m ill be out, so thaté in, auntie?” ie 

with the fuschia&I can. make a “ littleo |“ What now, rile pal 

bouquet fomfilla in“Vhe morning? doesS “TI will write a note to Mrs, Montrose, if 


so love flowgiis, and.she always used a Watch ¢ “you will be so good as to let Michael take it 

my roses W he is not at all changed, ¢ over.’ 

is she, Emma ® £ § “Ella Ainsell!” cried s merry voice, and 
* Not in the least, think, She is as lovely ¢ Laura Butler threw her pretty head with 

andisincere as ever. §he is not in her natureSits wealth of curls back against the damask of 

changeable. I do not wonder that Mrs. Butler her easy-chair, laughing a gay little laugh like 

so wishes to keep her longer as to almost for-¢the sound of rippling waters. “You are the 

. get her own bea gine” ¢ most terribly exact of allgfeminines encoun- 
c tered in my experience! You carry your mo- 

My dear, I do not fhink you have times rality, I m believe, into calls and parties. I 
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cannot follow you. Nevertheless, if you — that there may be no delay when I am 
give your friends on this last morning of yourS ready.” Mrs. Montrose gave order as the 
stay a bit of your undivided attention, I will¢ morning advanced, and the handsome chest- 
venture to engage to so dreadfully Procrustean > S nuts stood pawingy the ground impatiently 
an individual as yourself to call this afternoon” thtes quarters of an hour, ‘while Mrs. Mon- 
and make all needful apologies to madam and 2 trose read the morning paper to Sophy, talked 
to Sophy, too. As for Michael, that youngs to the canaries, and glanced ffom time to time 
man has gone to Miss Duryea’s with a mes- Gexpectantly down the street. 

sage about the trimming for my silk. Come!”5 “Isn't this a darling nosegay, Em?” in- 
and the little sprite danced up to her aiid quired Sophy, moving the vase that contained 
waltzed her gleefully out of the room. ‘“I¢the wee love-token, her ear nervously alert 


want you in the library.” for the door-bell—trifles are so exaggerated or 
an intensified in a weak state of the system.” 

“How far out of town does Mrs. HermanS “Jt is indeed,” said Mrs. Montrose, rising, 

Gear live?” inquired Mrs. Montrose of her and twisting a leaf aside the better to display 

husband at breakfast. a bud. “I am sorry to go, dear, but dare not 

“About three miles, on the Sanford road.< wait longer. Give my best love to Ella, and 

A fine place they have. Why?” S explain n my absence to her. Since I must go, 


“Iam told that French Marceline, thatcT am consoled that you can have her all to 
treasure of a girl Mrs. McCready was speaking ¢ yourself while she stays.” Then turning back 
of, is about to leave Mrs. Gear. She has been‘ at the threshold—“ If anything should have 
to school for some years, and ggme here hop-¢ unavoidably detained her, you must not be too 
ing, while earning something learn English § much distppointed, dear: ; though I do not give 
enough to enable her to h it at home. Cher up yet,” she added, glancing a the sha- 
Mrs. Gear thought that she could get alongSdowed face regretfully as she quitted the 
with the inconvenience of her ‘inability to< room. 
speak English, agishe.is so skilled in her work, > :0 “Get to the dressmaker’s as quick as you 
but Marceline is hom@sick, and is going home. Scan, wont you, mamma?” spoke Anna. “I 
I think that with Sophy’s French and mine, ¢ do hope she will not have the garnet cut.” 
and a mar lesson in the evening, I couldS “Give them a pretty free rein, Thomas,” 
tempt poor child to remain, and I should¢ said Mrs. Montrose, glancing at her watch. 
secure most valuable help.” 2 “They wont object, ma’am, after the waitin’ 

“ You think you would get Emerson’s ‘angel < they’ve been havin’.” 
to do housework,’ do you?” said Mr. Montrose. S 2 Mrs. Gear received Mrs. Montrose directly, 
“Remember the proverb about ‘the early bird.’< giving her errand an attentive hearing. 







Some one may secure your treasure.” e “Iam sorry to tell you that Marceline has 
“T shall drive out this morning,” said Mrs.Sjust left me. She started half an hour since 
Montrose. cfor the depot to go home to Canada, She 


“Shall I tell Thomas to bring the carriage $ would like to have gone to you, I am sure. 
at once?” asked Mr. Montrose as he rose from< In a household like yours she could get time 
the table. Sfor study, which she could not in mine, and 

“Tell him to be in readiness, if you please. ¢ cyou would not have my difficulty in communi- 
Ella Ainsell is to call this morning, and Ie cating with her. She has a skilful hand in 
wait to see her.” S whatever she does; I am ‘sorry you were not 
ad you best dgley ?” asked the man of? a little earlier.” 

Atapid drive to thé depot, resulted in the 
be absent when Ella? ticket-master’s pithy information—“ Train left 
the dear child is tooSten minutes ago.” 
neertain when she may? “To Miss Gleason’s, Thomias,” was Mrs. 
be hergig ¢ Montrose’s only comment., 

“Ten to one s yont come,” said Fred + “ Anna has had a present of a garnet dress 
taking upsaséigar r. emuch handsomer than that of the same shade 
She sal should. I’ve“no reason to cI brought here yesterday. She prefers making 
doubt it,” repliedijMrs. Montrose, smiling ate it to the other, as it is the gift of the aunt she 
Fred’s proverbialincredulity regarding the‘ cis to visit. If you have not cut the merino, 
reliability of the sex. Sshe will change with Ellen for her blue, which 

“Thomas, you may bring the horses to the ¢ will give both of the girls just what they wish.” 
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“Sorry, Mrs. Montrose,” spoke Miss Glea- ° sincere manner, ‘‘and Anna has caught a habit 
son, in her usual brisk way, “sorry, but you're» of punctuality from being with her. Honestly, | 
‘just in time to be too late!’ Just’ cut thes sir, so far as my observation goes, ladies do | 
dress, and Miranda is sewipg up the seams.’ cnot think it of any moment to say, ‘I will | 
“Then I suppose the exchange is out of theS meet you at such a place; I will write you in 
question,” assented the lady, reluctantly. ¢ relation to such a thing; I will visit you at 
“The girls will both be disappointed.” Ssuch a time,’ and then according to whim or 
“If you had only been a little earlier,” sug-¢ convenience ignoring the engagement en- 
gested the dressmaker, with that wise tact for ‘ tirely.” 
consolation so many people possess. § “I am afraid your observation has been 
— rather limited,” suggested Anna. ‘ Brook- 
Mr. Montrose came home at the usual tea‘ field ladies are proverbially gay. Everything 
hour. The room was cheerful; delicate china? is with them as you say more a matter of 
contained tea in the most unexceptionable‘S ‘whim or convenience,’ than is the case where t} 
state of that beverage; the basket of cake,< the social atmosphere is different.” 0! 
Anna’s especial care, wore its most tempting» “No one, man or woman, has a right to ai 
look ; the Sally Lunn was light as a feather; § squander another person’s time in idle wait- 
none were absent from the home circle. But) ing. It is something they can never repay: P 
there was a subtle regret or unsatisfactoriness‘ Do not make an engagement idly or rashly, th 
in the atmosphere. Sophy had not been as well ¢ be it of the most trifling nature seemingly, ar 
through the afternoon; the exertion and unsat- 2 ‘But once made, keep it in very spirit. If co 
isfied expectancy of the morning had acted ° ¢ you cannot, am immediate messenger, note or ey 
really injuriously for the time. The girls both 2 telegram may faye valuable time or prevent fr 
felt a shade of disappointment about the dresses. tiresome waiting,yand anxiety. Trifles are he 
Having been obliged to leave long-delayed 2 strangely linked in this world.” Mr. Montrose tol 
letter-writing to personally superintend the‘spoke like the prompt man he was, carrying th 
merely customary appointments for tea, which ; his careful regard for others’ rights into most | 
could not be trusted to the inexperienced help, 2? minute circumstances. lot 
which alone she could obtain, Mrs. Mento ‘Ella is a most reliable friend, papa, and of 
felt anew her disappointment in failing to 2 most conscientious as regards what other peo- wil 
secure. Marceline. ¢ ple would call small duties,” said AffMa in an ing 
All were too well disciplined and truly ; expostulating tone. wa 
courteous in spirit to intrude thesesmall trials$ ‘Ella Ainsell is one of the sweetest and y 
upon each other, but their influence was un-¢ best girls in the world!” said Mr. Montrose an¢ 
definably felt. Mr. Montrose’s manner sag fig heartily. ‘I was not at all personal in for 
pelled the slight shadow in a great measure.¢my remarks, I was dealing merely with pov 
‘A fine day,” he said. “Everybody I have? generalities, and have no doubt Ella had the sha 
had to do with has been in business trim!” § best possible excuse. Something else might the 
and he gave a recital of some of the day's? have detained your mother as well as the pro- the 
doings, lending new interest to circumstances ‘ posed call.” seni 
by the cheery, animated manner of statement. = wat 
“How have you progressed, my dear?” ad-> It does seem a very little thing to have unt 
dressing his wife, in conclusion; “you had¢said, “I will call to see you in the morning,” wea 
planned a busy day, I believe.” and then to have let circumstances hinder jy ang: 
“«* Just in time to be too late,’ as Miss Glea-‘ but that night as Ella Ainsell turned uneagily yea 
son phrases it!” replied the lady, giving aon her pillow perhaps some of the delicately to 1 
brief summary. ° linked circumstances struekk a finely balanced relie 
“You waited for Ella Ainsell this morn-¢ spirit chord rendered more sensitive in the wha 
ing!” spoke Fred, reaching back to the origin > realm of sleep. Perhaps @ irbed. vision of gott 
of failure. “I knew she wouldn't come, j heavy- -hearted Marceline re an un- in tl 
Ladies never do keep such appointments!” welcoming home from sheer Mesraatiliene. man’ 
“ My son, I should suppose that in the pre- while dear Mrs. Montrose turned .wearily to that 
sent company you would be restrained from? cares she hoped to have found, opportune ré& her, : 
yielding to this proclivity of yours,” said his lief from, jarred upon generosity... The girl’s with 
father rather gravely. disappointment, it is true, waa but transient, Shi 
“Well, you know sir, mother is not ike Shut what could atone for gentle, loving Sophy’s tifal, 
other women,” returned the youth in a very’ momentary feeling, though directly put away their 
e° 
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as treason to her friend—“ If I were well and$ Are not words of unkept engagements 
companionable as I used to be in the old,-among the “idle words” of the yet unren- 
pleasant times, Ella would not have left with-% dered account? 

out seeing me.” 





ONE YEAR. 


BY HERO FAIRFAX. 
CHAPTER I. 6 ness that bowed down the spirit of his mother 
The “merry bells” of Trinity were chiming 2 even to the earth. 
their ‘ Christmas call,” and within the sound $. You would not dream that she was “ Helen 
of them, in one heart at least, there was no? Hutton,” so proud she was as she danced 
answering echo. © through the old Virginia mansion, the home- 
Down, far down into the deep cells of the stead of her parents, and from whence she had 
Past, there lived a remembrance that had worn ¢ departed, leaving the shade of heavy anger on 
the Present into a rigid hardness for endur-¢ her father’s brow, to walk with one who bore 
ance, and in the discord of many an unspoken 2 within her imaginative spirit the impress of a 
complaint wandered the thoughts of the sad-S proud nobility. He was poor, and ambitious 
eyed woman. Her attitude, as she leaned? pride must be always selfish. 
from her chair against the table, and rested) A stern resolve was born in her father’s 
her face in the slender, delicate hand, be-Sheart, which was not meant to wreck his 
tokened her preoccupation, and spoke, too, of 2 daughter’s happiness entire, but punishment, 
the presence of'a newer sorrow. Sbecause she would accept the hand of one 
The “‘joy-bells” that still clamored their whose crime seemed only to be poverty. One 
loud appeal, calling from earth to the footsteps S whose love had been expressed to her in bold, 
of Heaven, carried only a changing sadness ¢ strong words, and the power of his being, 
with their merry ringing. They were sound-, which controlled hers, prevented a doubt of 
ing in memory, perhaps, but all their powerS the promises implied. Her father’s nature 
was lost in present grief. revelled in stern command, and thus obscured 
The furniture of that lowly room was old‘in her heart the true introspection that would 
and worn, but a studied arrangement for com-c have found her depth of love for him, and 
fort softened what would have seemed coarse> overcome the greater influence tha® wrapped 
poverty. A spotless piece of old white muslin ¢ out every thought but those enfolded in the 
shaded the window, but was lifted now to let > lover-words. 
the sunlight in ; how brightly it danced across» Mr. Hutton knew his child had given her 
the floor; it seemed almost a conscious pre- — and in his restlessness blamed the head- 
sence, The welcoming eyes of her child was ¢ strong spirit in her that knew not his control ; 
watching it; nor did he break the stillness >he did not realize the influence conveyed by 
until it rested on his mother’s face. How‘the subtler strength of a stronger will, and 
weary she felt with the weight of heavy one that seemed attuned to harmony with 
@nguish ; they had borne him for whom eight Shers; nor did the thought open to his con- 
years of her life had been continual sacrifice {sciousness that he himself should have re- 
to his last earthly dwelling, and the possible tained control over her individuality, by 
relief in his death (for in the record of his life , pansdisig well the passage to her presence, 
what good there had been in him was all for-¢ until strength came to her through years and 
gotten), caused by his dissipation; and away 2 experience. Thus she could have better judged 
in the earlier days of their married life, too, ‘another's meaning—less by words than by an 
many other shadows fell over the sunlight: inner knowledge that words are powerless to 
that might have been in his presence then forSexpress or convey. The true intuition in- 
her, and thus the present was heavily shrouded ¢ creases in every woman’s heart according to 
with dreariness and woe. ‘‘ See, mother!” 2 the circumstances that develop her; it is not 
She tried to rouse herself to meet the beau- ‘always the number of years that have touched 
tiful, restless eyes of her child, which spoke in¢her that are deemed sufficient: to endow her 
their depths of the wish to remove the dark-‘ with discretion. k 
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And so she had passed from her home, with- ; bright youth quitted her presence, she pushed 
out a fear, to meet the trials and reverses that,‘ her chair where the shadow fell, as if the 
until she married, had never been presented 2 light betrayed her grief, and still mused on of 
to her as an actuality, or as what might be >him who yesterday was carried from-her sight 
her portion in life. forever, and for whom she had given every 
Alas! that first awakening and knowledge penny she possessed to pay the expenses that 
that penetrates to the interior sense, beyond » ‘closed him from the world.” The child-love 
and beyond what we ever knew before of our <she had given him was crushed out long be- 
capacity to endure. ¢fore, and in her bitter retrospection her pride 
Through trials that wrung her proud, self-S was dominant to find herself so cruelly de- 
willed, undeveloped woman's heart, Heleneceived. For eight years, pride had held her 
Hutton had become desolate and isolated; ‘estranged from the loved inmates of home, and 
only one line of sunshine shone from her pas- ‘ oapEronching want could not subdue it yet. 
sionate soul; you could see it in her eyes as? The sound of voices broke upon the still- 
they answered the. loving intelligence that‘ ‘ness, disturbing again her revery, and the 
was felt to be in the: simple exclamation of motion of the hand across the brow expressed 
her child, which first drew her from distress- 2 the painful tension of the nerves. Yielding to 
ing thoughts that would wander in the past‘ thoughts of “what might have been,” em- 
rather than meet the blank emergency the ¢ barrass the energy to meet and grasp the 
future seemed to bear, forgetting that every ; opportunities calculated to improve our con- 
passing moment must, if neglected, carry $ ) dition, 
greater trouble when necessity absolutely de- ¢ “Here is Mrs. Pentier, mother,” spoke the 
mands action. The time passed in selfish Schild as they entered, ‘come to see you.” 


¢ 


sorrow always leaves a deep regret. §¢ There did not seem to be much sympathy 


See; mother! the sun is kissing your face, cin Mrs. Pentlar, judging physiognomically ; 


and you thonght this morning it would not‘Sthe wrinkles around and about every feature 
shine any more. Wont you take a walk, or chad been drawn there in.a perpetual contest 
let me go with Tommy and see the Christmas ¢ with life, or in working for the means of life. 
presents in the windows ?” ‘And a kind of mathematical, square shape of 

“ Yes, darling, presently. Go now and ask ¢ the face repelled rather than invited confi- 
Mrs. Pentlar to please send me the morning ? dence. Her voice was the index to her charac- 
paper if she has finished it.” ter—so winning; from the first moment she 

The child started as if anxious to attract his ¢ S spoke the hearty ‘‘ Good-morning, Mrs, Cress- 
mother from her melancholy, betraying, too, ¢ len,” until she ceased. 
the restlem spirit of boyhood, that cannot beS “I brought you up the paper myself, for it 
checked to protracted quiet even under the Sappeared as if I must inquire if there was any- 
influence of deep grief. Kissing the lips that: thing I could do for you. It seems like med- 
answered with a mother’s tenderness, he darted § dlin’ to offer any advice, but I know from 
away, with a bright alacrity bounding down? what yon said just before poor Mr. Cresélen 
the narrow stairway that led from the homely S died that you haven't got very much ‘pros- 
apartment occupied by them to a room still 5 pect. 4 
more compact and indicative of straitened? ‘Thank you, Mrs. Pentlar; yon have always 
circumstances, where Mrs; Pentlar, as “lady of S been so kind that I will not tax you, if I can 
the house,” was most likely to be found. help it, beyond giving your advice.” 

Her pecuniary power indeed was reduced to? Helen suffered tortures from a shrinking 
the most prescribed-limits. The income that‘ dread of the first plunge into any new sphere 
supported her was derived entirely from a2 of action; but after the power to apply the 
class of lodgers whose poverty was apparent ° first positive resolve, strength seemied to be 
in the rigid economy necessarily practised, ¢ , given in proportion. 
and also in the endeavors to meet the require- 2 . You know that my husband hile, been ill 
ments of life with respectability. The pur-Smost of the time since we came here, six 
chase of a newspaper’ was a semi-weekly¢ months ago; our means were limited then, and 
indulgence with Mrs. Pentlar, and was duly Snow my only resource rests within myeelf— 
passed from one to the other after she had and, indeed, immediate action is necessary.’ 
gleaned all that could assist her from the rows2 ‘Poor child! I reckon you hardly.iknow 

of advertisements. ¢ what to try to dg first?” 

Poor Helen! as the bright image of her own “ Hardly—or wiat capacity there js within 
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me for exertion. I sent for the paper in the? most as large as Tommy, and I'll be seven in 
hope I might meet with something in its cdl-$ February, wont 1?” 
unns that would afford a chance of providing? The loving kiss of the mother answered him, 
ahome for myself and little boy.” and she drew him to her breast with a, silent 
“Well, I daresay,! The worst of it is one? tenderness, while the kind-hearted Mrs, Pent- 
never knows who or what to. trust; things) lar continued her inspection of the paper. 
look. amazing fair, but search ‘em out, ands “There don’t.seem to be anything more as 
there aint much to brag of. The trouble is? good as that,” she said, laying aside the paper, 
about all the reward. L've been a lookin’ for$‘‘and I rather guess it would be better to go 
agirl to do the general work here, and if you? at once, though Christmas don’t seem to. be 
could just see the rag-tags I’ve scared up!)just the day. However, doctors always keep 
They all set themselves out in their adver-¢open shop, and like as not if you wait till to- 
tisements to know everything and with morrow, some one else’ll get the chance.”’ 





best of references ; but I suspect it’s just the$ ‘It is better, then, togoatonce,” said Helen, 
same with everything else.” “and I will. Will you let me trouble you 
“But there is no alternative for me,” said) with Lewie till my return?” she said, glancing 
Helen, ‘‘and I would like to find some open- ‘at the affectionate child, who seemed to com- 
ing, if I can, before the New Year. I should? prehend everything. 
be glad of your aid in consulting the paper,$ ‘Oh, mother, I am to take Tommy to walk 
too, for there seems to be a vitality in your?if you will let me; and we will both come 
presence that nerves me to exertion.” home before you, for Tommy isn't able to walk 
“Well then, we'll put our heads together; § only just to the corner to see the toys.” 
‘two heads are better than one, if mine is a2 ‘‘ Well, if Mrs, Pentlar, thinks best, but re- 
sheep’s head;’”” the good woman laughed at‘ member to be very careful for my sake.” 
the application with a merry laugh that chimed? ‘“‘ Dear heart! he knows too much,” said Mrs, 
like the tinkling of silver bells. Helen joined ‘ Pentlar, in a half murmur, and a gentle nega- 
her; such an honest, hearty sound must cre-? tive expression with the head. 
ate an echo, and Helen’s heart grew lighter? When you first saw Helen Cresslen, the ver- 
with the response. dict would not have been in favor of her 
“Now,” said Mrs. Pentlar, after adjusting a2 beauty, but the animate soul gave a glorious 
pair of German silver cased spectacles (that ‘lustre to her brilliant eyes, and the peach-like 
betrayed by thediscolored threads that mended? flush of the cheek, which is the charm of a 
them here and there, that the owner had the$ brunette, was heightened by the motives that 
“faculty” of making things last as long as a¢ impelled her exertions. 
vestige remained.) ‘‘ Now, it seems as if there? The simple preparations of her toilette were 
might be something in the very first thing my ¢soon made. A calm look met the anxious gaze 
eye rests on. Just read it out, Mrs. Cresslen, 2 of Mrs. Paatlar, which did not betray the fear 
and see what you think.” that trembled in her heart. An unspoken 
“* Wanted, an intelligent person in the office? prayer of sincere anxiety followed her as she 
of a physician, to label medicines, &c., &c. > crossed the threshold. 
Apply at No. Broadway. Salary six dol- — 
Jars per week.’” 
“Well, now, Mrs. Cresslen, what do you 
think of that? Six dollars a week looks like 
it would support you and the boy, but dear 
knows, anybody could tell that you had never 
been used to managing with so little as that.” 
“True, Mrs, Pentlar; but with want almost $ 
before my face, I would accept any situation 
with thankfulness. In case I can obtain this, 





CHAPTER II. 

Dr. Hartwell sat in his study, which con- 
nected with the office by a large door partly 
of glass, over which just now fell a heavy 
crimson curtain, assuring retiracy to the oc- 
cupant if so disposed; ordinarily the curtains 
were lifted, revealing to the inmates the pass- 
ing events in the outer office; a thoughtful 
observer could not have found :a more prolific 
What can I do ‘with my child ?” field for the study of human nature than that 
Well, if you,had just as leave'as not, he) presented in the ghmpses through the tran- 
can stay dowm stairs with me, for he is such a$sparent shield that unveiled the many-shaded 
comfort to my“fommy since he got crippled? and indescribable variety of applicants, that 
ind was obliged to give up running errands$are the constant influx and overflow of a 


for the grocery.” physician’s consulting-rooms. 
“AMggber, couldn't I do-errands? I am al- Q Dr. Hartwell’s appearance, as he leisurely 
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reclined in an office chair, skimming the Sthat my father would interest himself, aftey 
general topics of interest from the paper in } what he termed my unfilial and “a 
his hand, was one calculated to impress the Sconduct.” 


-observer at once with the idea of a man of 
instinctive and powerful philanthrophy. 


“It is not, perhaps, a subject for conti 
lation, Paul; yet, as one of the inheritors of 


Every developed action was the product of{your parent’s princely fortune, the way will 
the good seed of early training. His will was now be open for the advancement of your 


strong—gave to hinf*strength to compass the 
unfoldings of his homely life with a power 
that repelled the infolding of an unworthy 
action or thought. The esthetic development 
of his nature circled in a deified worship the 
spirits of music and of song, which was evi- 
denced in the scattered pages that covered 
the rich old piano, which seemed a strange 
auxiliary there; and again in the rare books 
wherein was cadenced the word-harmony 
of ages, and which brightened like sparkles of 
light amidst the dun-colored volumes that 
heralded his profession. 

Perhaps thirty-five years may have left 
each a trace of experience, possibly not r08 
many. A habit of contracting the brow gave 
to Dr. Hartwell’s face an older, and sometimes 
a half-frowning expression; but the frank 
look of the clear blue eyes, as he lifts them, 
dispenses half a score of years, and every 
thought of sternness, melts in the thorough 
geniality. The features of his face are regular 
and pleasing, the naturally firm closing of the 
beautiful mouth being the strongest outward 
indication of the unbending will. 

A rapid knock at the door simultaneously 
with a low whistle of surprise from Ross Hart- 
well at meeting something unexpected in his 
perusings, gave an unusual look of expectancy 
to his face, as he answered the repeated and) 
impatient summons for admittance. ¢ 

Springing from his chair, he grasped with? 
a cordial welcome the hand of the new-comer,. 
who seemed exteriorly to be wholly his? 
equal; and the— Paul, I felt that it was § 
you,” showed there must be “‘oqunterpart” ¢ 
relation of soul with soul. 2 

“Well! it seemed as though-you did not< 
intend to expedite my entrance by intimating Bs 
your presence; and by-the-by, my haste is 
urgent, for I am overwhelmed with an ava- ; 
lanche of sorrowful, and in some respects per- 
haps, good fortune.” 

“TI know! just as you knocked I was read- 
ing the advertisement for the heirs of yours 
father’s estate. It is, I suppose, the first posi- 2 
tive knowledge you have had of his demise?” ci 

“Yes! I received official intelligence of the 
event this morning. 1 wonder how they 
knew my locality? It never occurred to me 


ambitions art-life, which was denied to yow 
by the parsimony, and utilitarian notions of 
your—I judge somewhat strong-headed fi 
ther.” 

“He certainly never challenged much love, or 
ever ‘sounded the depths,’ in the heart of any 
of his children. Yet there is a sadness in the 
thought that I shall never see him again, that 
almost make& a child of me.” 

(A regretful shadow resting on his face, 
showed that, no matter how painful may be 
some of our early reminiscences, a passionaté 
homesickness will enter the heart of every oné 
for the days of child-life; early associations 
and recollections may be perhaps unsatisfac- 
tory; they never fade and their influence 
have power forever.) 

“ But,” continued Paul, “ I have determined 
to start for home in the next train, and | 
must say my anticipations in meeting other 
there are gloomy and troublesome.” 

“Tell me, Paul, will you not find somg 
clue to your sister, her husband, or child?” 

“ Alas! I fear that the asperities of my fa 
ther’s unhappy disposition induced her 
rush too hastily and without thought into an 
untried sphere of action ; and from her estrange- 
ment till the tidings came of her death, we 
have not been able to satisfy our apprehen- 
sions of her.” 

“It is most trying for me to speak of poor 
Lena, for I love her memory better than any 


Sliving thing in the world. You remember in 


our college companionship you used to think 
it a subject for merriment, that she was my 
text-book of beauty and goodness.” 

“I remember, judging from the letters from 
her which you used to read to me, I thought 
your natures very much alike, Did you re 


semble each other in feature?” 


“Well, no. She was dark, with glorious 
¢ brown eyes; sometimes, in expression, you 
might have possibly traced @ resemblance: 
We have a portrait of her at home, which I 
shall claim to crown the walls of my sanctum, 
eas emblem that she is as truly queen of the 
inner sanctuary of my heart.”™ 

“What of her child? Haye you ever 
heard?” 

“I told you that her fiend of a husband 
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wrote of her death at the birth of the child, $ tion, explained the occasion of her presence 
which he, offered to send to us on receipt of a? there. 
grtain sum of money. Father resisted the 3 An impulsive interest spoke at once from 
axtortion ; but we both resolved to follow the? the eyes of the physician; the quiet, dignified 
flight clue the letter gave, and determine for$ grace of her manner commanded his respect, 
garselves the accuracy of the communication.4and he unconsciously acknowledged her in- 
All our researches were without avail. We? born right to his entire homage, whatever the 
have always wondered at not hearing from ‘misfortunes that had reduced her to seek so 
him again, as his avarice or his gambling@humble a means of support. It was arranged 
debts, we thought, would be an incentive. >that the first of the new year she was to com- 
Heaven knows that I dread the thought of{mence her labors. As she passed rapidly 
necting him (except to learn if she really left 2through the streets on her return to the nar- 
achild) more than all else in the world.” row room that was hallowed with the assur- 
* Was the child a boy ?” ance that it was her own independent home, 
_“We do not know ; he spoke only of Lena’s $a sense of gratitude and hope mingled through, 
child, without alluding to the sex. I remem-2and softened all the bitter experiences that 
ber his letter to us said, as near as I can quote = in her memory. 





it, * You will not doubt its parentage, for every$ Gratitude that, in her first approach to the 
lineament is the type of her your coldness and 2 obtaining the necessities of existence, her for- 
crnelty has destroyed.’” tune had been to come in contact with one in 
| “Rather a tantalizing accusation under the whose kind face was written the impress of 
circumstances, it appears to me,” said the$God’s best in man. Gratitude that, with the 
Doctor; “but you never told me as much¢certain hope that the present would keep her 
before.” from actual want, came the will to carry out 
“Perhaps not; the events which have so¢the new-born and higher aspirations in the 
materially altered my position and condition 2 future. 
in the future, has, by unsealing the saddest of§ Good Mrs. Pentlar’s congratulations were 
all the memories of my life, made me more thoroughly appreciated by Helen, and the 
communicative.” taciturn lassitude that had cramped her best 
Glancing at his watch, he arose from thee faculties heretofore, melted into geniality as 
thair he had taken upon entering, and prof- Sshe listened and answered the old lady’s kindly 
fered his hand, which was clasped in an o suggestions. 
tarnest, clinging pressure. $ “Do you have to go very early in the morn- 
“I hage staid too long already, Ross; butSings?” questioned she. 
this morning more than ever I feel reluctant ‘Not before ten; and I can return at four, 
tleaye you.” Sif I choose. You see I shall not have to be 
A-ring at the outer door preluded an inter- Snaenbe from my darling boy all the day ; 
mption, and hastened the parting words of$and while I am away I shall feel that he is so 
the two, devoted heart and soul to the in-¢entirely safe with you.” 
terests each of the other. 5 That night, in the solitude of her chamber, 
A lady deeply veiled and in mourning en-¢ many a silent prayer arose for Divine bene- 
tered the office, Paul lifted the curtain and cduttian, and the buds.of a brighter life were 
taw her as she passed across the room. With‘ planted as the fire of her spirit poured itself in 
second pressure of the hand and a half smile, ?song-words that were to echo in waves of me- 
he said laughingly—“ Early or late, it is$lody, and bury in the hearts of many in the 
tlways the same demand. I think your per- 2 future. 


wnnel has something to do with the sufferings mi azist 

of the fair, who consume all your leisure in CHAPTER III. 

their consultations. Good-by. I trust, how-2 It was the first morning. It found Helen 
ever, I leave you in good hands,” seated in the quaint little study, busy and 


A glance at the delicate figure seated near @happy in her employment. Except the simple 
the window was all he gave as he passedSinstruction necessary, Dr. Hartwell had not 
through the office, His predccupation changed addressed her; in fact, he had been so occupied 
the shading of the future at least for a time toSas to be unable to return to her presence, al- 
More than one. though it may be confessed that an unnamed 

Helen rose as Dr. Hartwell approached )cause carried his thoughts, for an instant, more 
her, and without waiting for his saluta-‘than once to the proud-looking woman, 
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If the real gratification in his heart at her’ I called upon you. The death of my husband 
presence there had been manifested to his con-§ is recent, and with it ceased the means of sup- 
sciousness, the probability is that he would? port; there was no alternative but for me to 
have endeavored to have checked the growth’? embrace the very first opening that offered for 
of the sudden unacknowledged interest he felt ( myself and my little son.” 
for her. Helen's busy fingers never restedfrom> Helen could not resist Dr. Hartwell’s truth. 
their tasks, although the slight labor assigned ¢ ful interest in her, more appealing to the 
her taxed but little her ability. Quick, observ-¢lonely-hearted than words can express, and 
ing glances, now and then thrown around the 5S almost without a flush of pride, she spoke of 
apartment, might have told an observer the¢ her destitute condition. 
mental measurement her imagination was> What wonder, then, that a quick and con- 
drawing of Dr. Hartwell’s character from his? genial sympathy should dictate the following 
surroundings. o words—It is almost impossible for me to 

She longed passionately to let her hands‘tell, Mrs. Cresslen, what sudden. impulse 
rest for a moment upon the keys of the piano,¢ prompts me to address you, or upon what 
the very sight of which unlocked a rich me-‘ foundation to base the confident interest my 
mory ; for years she had been obliged to bury¢ words acknowledge; believe in my well-wish- 
her love and talent for music, and the impulse 2 ing when I ask you if it is in my power to fur. 
was as strong as a child’s desire to produce a¢ nish you with a position well-suited to your 
responsive echo of the olden time, and be born 2 abilities, would you hesitate to accept it?” 
again into some old-remembered melody. (Helen's lip quivered as she murmured—“] 

The half sigh might have ended in melan-? think I hardly understand you.” 
choly, had not the entrance of the physician $ “Simply this—my sister is principal ofa 
brought her within the limits of her actual¢school in this city; she spoke to me to-day 


life. Sof an assistant, and a recommendation from 
“Did I understand your name, or have I¢ me would secure you a comfortable and, I be 
forgotten it?” asked the Doctor. 2 lieve, a congenial home.” 
‘“T am ealled Mrs. Cresslen,” said Helen, ‘May I ask wherefore your sudden interest 
with some embarrassment. 2and willingness to assist an entire stranger, 
‘Tt is not an ordinary name, neither is it ofS when, too, the theory of this city finds a basis 
English derivation.” ¢in the million cases of unneeded and misplaced 
“My husband was of German extraction, I¢ interest sufficient to repel confidence ?” 
believe.” ¢ Which only proves that there must be an 


Dr. Hartwell’s interest increased. “Was” actual and real to counterfeit. My §udgment 
implied what he had already inferred from her$ seldom misleads me, and if it did, I feel in 
mourning attire—that she was a widow, and?clined to think I should derive satisfaction 
the innate habitual respectfulness of his con-‘ from being deceived rather than lose the*op- 
versation could hardly control the curiosity to2 portunity of administering to another's at 
learn at once the history of one so far superior S vancement ifin my power.” 
to her poverty. 6 Helen remained silent—a confusion of unde 

“Do you find any difficulty in writing and? veloped thought prevented a reply. Dr. Hart 
arranging those Latin terms?” said he, seek-¢ well continued: ‘‘ My sister and myself are 
ing mentally an excuse for conversation. all that is left of a numerous family. Both 
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“Not at all. At school Latin was a favor-S place our reliance and ability to assist others in [.. 


ite study, and I am able to understand it quite ¢ a life of action for ourselves. Ill-health has for 
well enough for even difficult writings or trans-5 years, until the present, made her an alien 
lations, if it should come within your require-¢ from her native land, and she has numbered 
ments, or be in any way of assistance to) only twenty-three years; but now, with § 
you.” ¢ varied experience, and knowledge beyond her 
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“Pardon me, Mrs. Cresslen, but I cannot re- 2 years of requirements, conditions, and re i. e 
sist the impulse to ask you why my simples sults, she has earnestly resolved to add her what 
advertisement attracted you, with your evident? ‘mite’ to the higher development, by precept humb! 


scholarly abilities to command a position much and example, of those within her sphere of av 


“Hi 


beyond this?” ° tion.” 
you ~ as : » | &knoy 
‘Simply because the necessity of occupation» For a moment there was silence. The quick the w 
to obtain thé méans of sustenance first pre- 5 light in Helen’s eye was dimmed with the tears comm: 


sented itself to me in the morning just before ’ that quenched the fiery sorrow of her heart} 
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the flickering tones of her voice when she? “Tell me,” said the Doctor, suddenly, “ is 
spoke told of the deep flood of gratitude that $ Cresslen your real name?” 
had swept the chilly, icy, unburied sorrows to¢ ‘It is not,” replied Helen, in astonishment. 
asepulchre afar, while the bright dawn of a> ‘And is it not DeBurge?” said the Doctor, 
pure hope lifted in her heart an abiding ceno-‘ starting up and approaching her; ‘and are 
taph. ¢not you Lena Hutton, sister of my dear friend 

“Your confidence in me and my desire to‘ Paul?” 
grasp the brightest prospects my heart hase ‘Paul! my brother Paul! do you know 
known for years, demands that I should un-2him?” cried Helen, grasping the Doctor's out- 
lock the records that have probed the deepest‘ stretched hands, while her eyes expressed the 
recesses of my pride with pain. My early? hurried, anxious, watching for a reiteration 
girlhood was passed luxuriously, as far as? even before his lips could frame it. 
wealth had power to make it so. I marriedS All was explained and expressed fully, and 
early and thoughtlessly, to escape the harsh? over again and again, and the afternoon wore 
discipline of my father, and as the ways and‘ deep into the darkness before it could arouse 
means of life had always seemed erasiiendk.> Helen from the intoxication of that day’s great 
itdid not occur to me that misfortune could 2 joy. 
possibly reach me, or that angry recrimina-$ Dear, kind-hearted Mrs. Pentlar had been 
tions could ever fall from the lips that had won 2 watching anxiously for some time by the win- 
me with their strong words of devotion, dow, one hand rested on the head of her own 
“I knew, later, that my hand was sought for ‘little crippled son, and the other pressed to 
the sake of the wealthy coffers of my father,2her side Helen’s beautiful child, the almost 
and when I was almost disowned by him, the$son in Mrs. Pentlar’s warm heart. 
agony of my life began. My husband was¢ Manfully the tears had boen choked back 
Gpparently a thorough gentleman and scholar; 2 as the time rolled by and his mother came not ; 
his will was powerful, and made me helpless | but the pale sorrow his face betrayed wore so 
inhis hands. An alien from my home, forced? deeply into the kind old lady’s heart that 
into contacts most unpleasant, I believe I‘ probably five minutes more would have found 
should have fled in a moment of desperate re-¢ the watchful group on their way in search of 
solve from the poisoned presence of one tothe absent one. 
whom tenacious chords still bound my heart,$ The expression of absolute amazement in 
through the birth of my child. As time passed, ¢ the face of Mrs. Pentlar at sight of Helen, as 
my life grew more and more checkered with2she approached leaning confidently on the 
the ineffaceable stains of the degradation of his arm of a distinguished looking gentleman, 
career. knew later that velvet-cushioned ¢ was provocative of almost mirth from Helen 
gambling dens were his midnight haunts, and} as she entered after bidding Dr. Hartwell 
that a sudden lavish influx of wealth or an al-¢ adieu. Clasping her boy with a new impulse 
most acquaintance with penury was the con- > closer in her arms, and soothing the sobs his 
sequent result of his pernicious indulgence. I¢joy at seeing her could not repress, she en- 
think the little care and kindness he bestowed 2 deavored at last to satisfy the overwhelming 
on us after my son was born, was in the ham oat visible in Mrs. Pentlar’s eyes and 
of obtaining through him some of the wealth¢ trembling on her tongue, while at the same 
of my father. Sometimes I thought he had‘ time the recital released the almost crushing 
applied to him, but I do not know certainly.¢ weight of joy-born thoughts this day had 
Severe nervous debility had weakened me al- 2 brought to her. 
most to complete inaction, and excepting theS Mrs. Pentlar was overwhelmed and demon- 
love for my child, I have lived for weary ¢strative in her enjoyment of the happy tidings; 
years without sympathetic utterance such <sCwith the tears streaming from her eyes, elo- 
this, which your words have called forth. 5 quent tribute of her pure, unselfish, God-given 

“The death of my husband threw me entirely 5 soul, encased though it might be in a rough, 
on my own resources; his illness was some- ; uninviting corselet, to win this world’s esteem, 
What protracted, and had reduced us to very? her sympathy beautified into almost glory 
humble accommodations. every hard seam in her sorrow-knit face. 

“His death has broken the chains of along-? ‘And so he’s.a goin’ to bring his, sister to 
tcknowledged wish to exert myself, without‘ see you to-morrow, is he ?” 
“Yes; and he thinks it will be pleasanter 


the will to do it until an absolute necessity 
for me when my brother returns to be there. 


commanded it,” 
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And, Mrs. Pentlar, I have resolved never 


idleness and inaction. Perhaps I was wisely 
left to grope blindly and in darkness, but now 
that the shackles have fallen from my inert 


again to allow a year of my life to pass : 


soul, I feel that God will hold me doubly an-$too much happiness unfit you for enjoying 
swerable for every action in the future ; there- it.” 


fore, if his sister consents, I intend at once to 
become a teacher with her.” 


“But just think, child! Your rich old fa-2brother! I almost dread the effect of my sud- 
ther is dead, and there aint any reason why $den presence upon him; and I feel as though 
you should make a slave of yourself, I’m sure. 2it was almost cruel to meet him without some 
It’s better to let them do it that has to get$ preparation.” 


their bread and butter by it. And there’s 


plenty no doubt that’s a most starvin’ for $ his last letter that he had obtained a clue of 


want o’ some genteel work and an honest way $ you and of your child, and that you were 
o’ living, might be the means of saving one? both living. Hark! there is the carriage, now, 


from the harm that has its jaws wide open for 
the misfortunate !” 


“Perhaps my influence will be more truly $joy will be just as great as if he were prepared 
directed by assuming a duty which will at the ¢ to meet you here.” 


same direct my highest powers in my endea- 
vors to direct others. The fortune that will 
probably be mine can be used judiciously by3 
me, and thus doubly accomplish a great 
amount of good.” 

“Well, I dunno but you're right, and the 
gist o’ the matter is that if there was more 
willing to do their part and help the others, 
there wouldn’t be so much law and talking 
and so little a doin’. Bless my souls! see 
both o’ them darlings fast asleep and ready to 
be tucked in, and néither of ’em, nor you, 
either, have had a bite o’ supper. 

Happiness does sometimes contain sufficient § 
nutriment to make food unnecessary, but for 
all that, the rich, brown toast and fragrant 
tea Mrs. Pentlar produced that night, had a 
most appetizing effect, to which the bright 
faces and emptied dishes bore testimony. * * 

Grace Hartwell was in everything the ear- 
nest counsellor of her brother. In their two lives 
there had never been a division of feeling; in 
externals, too, you would at once have recog- 
nized their relationship. 

Judgment acknowledged the ability of Grace 
to-accomplish anything she undertook. Her 
face, like her brother’s, was handsome, with 
the same strong character-lines that might at 
times haye given an expression of hardness, 
but for the ever melting power of her deep 
blue eye, speaking from the womanly, sympa- 
thy-full heart, t@ning her whole face into har- 
monious beauty. She was of medium height, 
the quiet ease of born refinement impressed 
you at once with her superiority. 

It was early spring-time; Helen and Grace 
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were standing watching from the windoy, 
arms and hearts interlocked. 

“Ross is late; but possibly the train is de. 
layed. Why, Helen, how you tremble! Yon 
must summon all your fortitude, and not le 


“I know, Grace; but think how many 
years have passed since I last parted from my 


“Don’t let that trouble you. Ross wrote in 


It is them. Ran, Helen, into the other 
room until we summon you. Your brother's 


Grace had never met Paul Hutton, as her 
return was but recent before Paul’s departure, 
and Paul had been too much occupied with 
‘‘art-ideals” to seek even the sister of his 
dearest friend. It was, therefore, with some 
reluctance that he accepted Ross Hartwell’s 
persistent hospitality, “even for a night,” # 
the Doctor urged. 

Just how to bring about the happy “ denoue 
ment” was the present object of brother and 
sister, while Paul impatiently longed to speak 
of the vague hope of finding his beloved Lena, 
which had filled his heart ever sinc@ he had 
received the Doctor’s letter, and which had 
hastened his return. 

‘Mother! mother! oh, I’ve caught such 4 
beautiful blue bird in Aunt Gracie’s garden. 
Oh, Aunt Gracie! where is mother?” called 
Lewie, dancing into the room, and the next 
instant discovering the Doctor, bounding 
his side with a bright welcome, subdued & 
little by a stranger's presence. 

“Ross! Ross! oh, tell me,” satd Paul, start 
ing hurriedly, ‘whose child is that? He is 
the living image of Lena! Tell me, does his 
presence here refer to her? Is she alive? Wf 
this her child ?” 

“ Yes, Paul; it is her child, and——”" 

“And she——” 

“Ts here, close to your heart, my own, own 
brother.” 

Would not the pen make a graveyard of 
that meeting in an attempt to portray it? Too 
sacred is the emotions of those three kindred- 
knit, and with the Doctor and Grace we will 
leave them to their joy alone. 
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“One Year” has passed since Helen crossed 
the threshold of Dr. Hartwell’s office. This 
day before the altar have stood Ross anew 
and Helen, Paul Hutton and Grace. Love- 
chains have bound them; God has sealed them 
“each unto each,” in His sight one. 

Among the witnesses of the double mar- 
riage, Mrs. Pentlar was probably the happiest 
gnd the most sincere in her congratulations. 
The sharp rocky path of her life was far be- 
hind, and bright hues were woven into the ut- 
most extent of her future. Her “ bread upon? 
the waters”, had brought her a rich rels3 
The established housekeeper of Dr. Hartwell’s 
household with her cherished son almost wellS 
gader his skilful treatment—mother-in-heart¢ 
to all these loved ones, her measure of joy was 
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Years have passed; the same unity binds 
together this little knot of treasured lives. 
Unto them God has given souls to train for 
His kingdom, and from them He has taken them 
unto Himself. ‘ Darkness followeth even a 
perfect day.” Their lamps are ‘ trimmed with 
oil,” and the light of their love illumines every 
shadow, and burneth brightly in the darkness. 





DON’T BE EXTRAVAGANT. 
}-If the poor-house has any terrors for you, 
ever buy what you don’t need. Before you 
pay three cents for a jewsharp, my boy, ascer- 
fain whether you cannot make just as plea- 
gant a noise by whistling, for which Nature 
fornishes the machinery. And before you 
pay seventy-five dollars for a coat, young 
man, find out whether your ladylove would 
not be just as glad to see you in one that cost 
half the money. If she would not, let her 
@ack her own hazel-nuts and buy her own 
dothes. When you see a man spending two 
or three dollars a week foolishly, the chances 
are five to one that he'll live long enough to 
know how many cents there are in a dollar, and? 
if he don’t, he’s pretty sure to bequeath that® 
privilege to his widow. When a man asks° 
you to buy that for which you have no use,o 
to matter how cheap it is, don’t say yes until¢ 
you are sure that some one else wants it in ad-2 
vance, Money burns in some folk’s pockets, 
and makes such a big hole that everything < 
that is put in drops through, past finding. 
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Whoever is honorable and candid, honest 
and courteous, is a true gentleman, whether’ 
learned or unlearned, rich or poor. 


RETROSPECT. 
BY M. B. F. 

Thank God for this beautiful summer 
Of glory and gladness and peace! 
From war with its terror and anguish, 
Thank God for our perfect release! 


Through years of darkness and doubting, 
We have struggled up to this day ; 

Thank God that the light is dawning, 
And doubt is passing away! 


That under our blood-washed banner, 
Wherever its bright stars wave, 

A promise of truth and freedom, 
There breathes to-day no slave! 


With our hearts yet full with the teachings 
Of the past’s great lessons of pain, 

Can our faith in God, my brothers, 
Ever grow faint again? 


Have those lessons failed to teach us 
That the right must surely win? 

That wrong is the dark inertia 
Ofegood, in this world of sin ? 


And though some clouds yet darken 
The sky of our own loved land, 

Can we not remember His promise, 
And trust to His guiding hand? 


There are homes that the joy departed 
Can never come back to more; 

There are desolate mourning households, 
And hearts that are aching sore; 


And to these we can only whisper 
Through the blinding tears that flow, 
Look up to your loving Father, 
He sees and pities you so! 


But you who gave for Freedom 
Your manhood’s hopes of pride, 

Who are saying, new, ir sadness, 
“Tt were better we had died!” 


Oh, heart-sick, despairing brothers, 
Be proud ofeach wound and scar; 

They are glorious badges of honor, 
They show what heroes ye are! 


And of those who win the battles 
Of life at Duty’s call, 

The one who ruleth his spirit 
Is the greatest victor of all. 


With pride shall your names be spoken, 
And borne on each pure heart’s prayer 
Where’er Right’s beautiful emblem, 
Our banner, floats in air. 


God bless that banner forever, 
And keep it from every stain, 
And grant that.treason may never 

Dim its bright stars again. 
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“They never did seem to get along from theS world; the renting of a couple of rooms, and 
first,” said one neighbor to another, when the¢the adoption of a style of living graduated on 
fact became known that the Barkers were mov-S the scale of his income. 
ing out of the new house, which they had onlye But, what would people think of this? How 
occupied for a year. could he bear to see his young wife laid aside 

“‘ Never,” was answered, with a grave shake¢ in homely obscurity ; made a household drudge; 
of the head—“ never. Joe is an industrious, >constituted a social worker like himself? He 
active, pushing business man; always on theSseemed to hear this one say—“If he wasn't 
alert, and always. pleasant to his customers. ?able to support a wife decently, he had no bus. 
And yet, as you say, he never did aig =e to marry.” And another—“ I wouldn't 
to get along from the first. It has been a?have believed this of Joe Barker!” And still 
struggle with him to keep up, as far back asSanother—“ It’s a shame to humiliate a charm. 


I have known him, andI am puzzled in at-?ing young woman in that way!” Then there’ 


tempting to define the cause. Something isSwere imaginary shrugs and words, and queer 
wrong, of course; but, so far, I am unable toc expressions of faces, that it was absolutely 
get at the difficulty.” o frightful to think of. 

“TI don’t know as to there being anythingS Impossible! Joe Barker could not go in 
very wrong on his part,” replied the other. the face of all this. If he got married, he must 
“ Tt seems to me that luck is againstsome peo-Sdo like other people. So a wedding tow 
ple; do what they will, and the cards turn up? was taken, to begin with, at an expense of 
adversely. Everything that one man touches, Shundred and fifty dollars, which sum, added 
seems to tirn to gold; while, with another,?to other expenses attendant on the occasion, 
only dross remains as the reward of his labor. ?exhausted all of his meagre savings, and left 
I don’t attach any blame to Joe Barker—don'tShim about sixty dollars in debt to a friend. 
believe his failure attributable to wrong or2Then boarding was engaged in a showy board- 
blundering on his part—but simply to ill-luck.Sing-house, at ten dollars a week, which would 
The stars fight against him.” take just two-thirds of his income, and leave, 

“He certainly blundered when he built ato course, only five dollars for clothing and 
house,” said the neighbor, in answer to this. contingent expenses. Joe saw that all this 
“Tt is only a year since he went into it with 5 was wrong ; but he. must do as other people, 
a grand flourish of trumpets, and now it is incor be shouldered aside as nobody. What would 
the sheriff's hands. There has been sad mis-?be the result? Did he never think of that? 
calculation somewhere.” £0, yes; he thought of it often enough, and 

No doubt of it in the world! Luck had no- ogloomily enough, at times. It was the death's 
thing to do with Joe Barker’s failure. The Shead at his daily feast—the shadow that fell 
cause lay at his own door. Let us see if we, upon the bright days of his early married 
can find it, ~ 

It is a little over twelve years since Josephs There was true love in the hearts of the 
Barker—familiarly known among hisacquaint-? young couple; and if ‘What will people 
ances as Joe Barker—yentured out on the sea>think?” had not come in between them ands 
of matrimony. This was all wellenough—a very Shappy obscurity, their first years would all 
proper step for him, although his position in¢ have passed in sunshine. 
life was that of aclerk, with only a salary of? Instead of being only sixty dollars in debt 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a year; andSat the end of six months, Joe found himsd! 
all would have proved well enough, but for ac behindhand nearly two hundred dollars. All 
certain weakness. of character which he pos- ¢the young people in the boarding-house, every 
sessed in common with a great many others.Sone.of whom was far better off than Joe and 
“ What will people think?” invariably cames his wife, indulged in fashionable amusements. 
to his mind when contemplating any act likely 2 What would people think if they remained # 
to bring him into the eye of observation. ThusShome? ; 
it was in regard to his marriage. Prudence “ You are going to the opera to-night, Mr 
suggested a very modest way of beginning the Barker,” nearly always settled the question, 2 
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Joe’s mind, and lightened his purse by a couple 


of dollars. 


There was only one hope that shone, star-° 


like, in the mind of our young friend ; the hope‘ 
of a betterincome. Already he had applied for 
more salary, and there was the promise of an 
increase to a thousand dollars per annum; but 
this increase would not take place for several 
months to come. 


ing able to meet his engagements for borrowed 
money. ' If he had known what some of these > 
friends thought of him and his way of living, 
he would not have been much flattered by 
their opinion. 

At the end of the year, in making up iis ac- : 
count, young Barker found the balance on the‘ 
wrong side to be nearly four hundred dollars. 2 
It was a troubled anniversary of his wedding ‘ 


day. What was to be done? To keep on in? 
the old way was worse than folly. There must‘ 
But how was it¢ 
possible to reduce? There had come an addi- ; 


be a reduction of expenses. 


tion to his family, in the advent of a babe; 
and the babe must have a nurse. 


thirteen dollars, on an income of fifteen. 


the extra cost of baby. 

The necessity for reduction was imperative, 
and Joe looked this way and that, for an ex- 
use to’ beat an honorable retreat from his ad- 
vanced and perilous position. 


boarding-house and shrinking into a private 


family, where the charges were reduced one-: 
a business scarcely two years old; an amount 


third. 


About this time, his prospects suddenly‘ 


brightened. A man with some capital, but no 
business experience, selected him as a partner 
in a new enterprise. 
tiountain-top of hope, and saw stretching 
around him, far and wide, golden-hued fields, 
réady for the sickle, In order to get his per- 
sonal affairs into a less’ annoying shape, he 
gave his individual notes at four and six 
months, for the amounts in which he stood in- 
debted to friends and others, trusting to his 
ability to draw. from the new business suff- 
sient to meet these obligations when they fell 
due. 

Joe was now a merchant. 
Gut in gilded letters for all to read, and he felt 
is if every eye must rest upon the word. With 

VoL. xxx.—15 


In the meantime he was ' 
steadily making lee-way, and getting into dis-< 
favor with friends, in consequence of not be-‘ 


So this ad-< 
yanced his weekly expense for boarding to- 
But 5 
now came the incresse of salary to twenty‘ 
dollars a week; ths did not, however, meet: 


He was too’ 
proud tostep down in the eyes of other people ; < 
and so framed weak excuses for leaving a costly > 


Joe was now on the. 


His name stood 
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what a firm tread he walked the streets; how 
5s > confidently he looked into people’s faces! 
“We must go to housekeeping, Martha,” he 
said to his wife, within six months after his 
name first looked down from its station over 
» the door, with a self-reliant smile upon the 
motley crowd of passers. ‘“ Not a day goes by 
in which some one does not say to me—' Where 
do you live, Mr. Barker?” and I’m ashamed to 
tell them. We must have a house of our own. 
) It is due to our position.” 
¢ The wife made no objection, for she was as 
weak and worldly as her husband. So a house 
° was rented and furnished. Not modestly and 
2 economically furnished; but extravagantly for 
‘persons in their circumstances. Six months 
° time was taken on nearly all their purchases, 
5 and so they did not really feel the cost. It was 
2 only to give their orders, and lo! the elegant 
things their hearts coveted, became their own. 

One day, about two years from the time Bar- 
ker went into business, his partner, who had 
left the management of things pretty much in 
his hands, said to him, with a manner unusu- 
‘ally serious—“ I have been looking over your 
account, Mr. Barker, and am surprised to find 
that you have drawn out nearly seven thou- 
sand dollars.” 

The face of Barker crimsoned. He knew, 
very well, the state of his account, and had ‘for 
some time, been troubled at itsmagnitude. He 
S answered :—“T know it is large, much larger 
¢ than it ought to be; but I have had unusually 
2 heavy expenses.” 

The partner shook his head. He was not 
satisfied. 

“Thad no suspicion of this,” he said. “ Why, 

if I had drawn in the same ratio, over thirteen 
thousand dollars would have been taken from 


> 


equal to, if not largely in excess of its real pro- 
fits. At this rate destruction is inevitable. 
We had better close up at once, and save what 
is left.” 

Barker was so confounded, that he knew 
not what to reply. His embarrassment was 
against him in the mind of his partner, who 
began to feel a suspicion that something 
more than personal and family expenses was 
at the bottom of so large an absorption of 
money. 

At the end of another year, the partnership 
“was to close by limitation. When this period 
‘arrived, Barker was compelled to retire, and 
another man was selected to fill his place. In 
settling the business of the first firm the pro- 
fits were found to be handsome, and he re- 
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ceived in addition to the large sum drawn‘ 
out, nearly five thousand dollars as his share. ? 
Upon this sum he commenced business for’ 


himself. Common-sense and common pru- 
dence dictated an immediate reduction in the 
cost of living. But, ‘ what will people think?” 


stood in the way. The impression was abroad ; 
that he had received over twenty thousand ‘ 


dollars as his division of profit; and he wished 
this impression to remain as so much in favor 
of his credit. 


style of living, would, he imagined, set people ; 
to speculating on the cause, and lead them to: 
draw conclusions adverse to his interests. So / 
But, what most< 


influenced him, was a weak pride of appear-: 
‘they might think, sensibly, that influenced 


he reasoned with himself. 


ance. 

The first year’s business yielded nothing. 
Bad debts, and depreciated stock absorbed 
quite all of the profits. His personal account 


showed a serious aggregate of figures, reach-. 


ing to over twenty-six hundred dollars. So,‘ Mr. Barker could not brave this. 


But, hee 


one-half of his capital was gone. 


hoped for better things in the future, and in-‘ 


creased instead of reducing his expenses. The 
second year’s business turned out a little bet- 
ter; there was a small profit, but not equal to 


his expenses. So the capital in trade sustained - 
At the end of four years, ‘ 
3arker was driving a large business, and? 
living showily. He had expended rapidly,‘ before the extension notes were due, he took 
and some people thought him growing rich? 
3ut, if his daily shifts and expedients ° 
for raising money to meet his payments had<at his post, Barker not only made custom 
been seen, not a few would have changed their ° 
opinion in regard tohim. He need not have‘ consequently, a steady increase of business. 
If from the beginning / 
of this business enterprise, he had reduced all ‘his wheels had a clog on them. 
( living was too expensive. 


another reduction. 
Mr. 


fast. 


been in this condition. 


his family expenses to the lowest possible figure, 


and kept money in his business that was now% 


To shrink away into a humbler/ 
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After various meetings of creditors, the final 
conclusion was to accept fifty cents on the dol- 
‘lar, and give Mr. Barker one, two and three 
/ years’ extension. 

; The first step a wise and prudent man would 
? now have taken, any one mustsee. But Barker 

was not wise and prudent in this particular. 
He could not bear to step down from his social 
place. To retire from his seven hundred dol- 
lar house into one at the rent of three hundred; 
to sell off costly furniture and replace it with 
So far as he 
>was personally concerned, he felt that he 
would be happier in mind were this change 
made. But the bugbear of ‘’ What will peo- 
ple think?” was in his way. It was not what 


» the homely and simply useful. 


*him, but what they might think meanly and 
selfishly. He was afraid of the petty triumph 


- and sneer, 
“Oh! they’ve had to come down at last!” 


So the old expensive style was continued. 
"he said to himself, ‘* by 


» T will make it up, 
My hands are 


extra devotion to business. 


‘free to work again, and I will drive things 
¢ with a will. 


Let the nest at home remain un- 
disturbed. Misfortune shall not throw its 
shadow there.” 


And he did drive things with a will. Long 


them out of the way, thus re-establishing his 
credit. Popular in his manners, and always 


rapidly, but was able to retain it. There was, 


He was on the highway to prosperity; only 
His style of 
It was not in con- 
sequence of a very heavy range of profit, that 


gone forever, he would have been safe and com- ¢ he had been able to lift his extension notes 


But, he must live for other $ 


paratively easy. 
And this proved his ruin. 


people’s eyes. 


before they were due; but, because on the 
¢ property left in his hands by creditors, he was 


And now there came a “stringency in the: able to realize over eighty per cent. of liability, 


money market;” and one day Mr. Joseph 
Barker failed to “make up,” 


was the consequence, 
ness being 
call a meeting of parties interested and submit‘ 
a statement of his affairs. 
very promising on the question of dollar for‘ 
dollar 
disapenia, exceeded the profits of his business > 
twofold. Had it not been for extravagant < 
living, the excessive discounts might have? 
been avoided. 


as the brokers? 
say, before three o’clock,- A ruin of his credit‘ 
So, the wheels of busi-¢ 
stopped, nothing was left but to’ not look so well. Still, the results were highly 


Extravagant living, and excessive: 


‘while he was under obligation to pay but fifty 


per cent. This difference set down as profit, 
showed handsomely in the two years’ business. 
But, after that, the annual balance sheets did 


, satisfactory ; and hope, ambition and conscious 


They did not look ? ability pointed to high success in the future. 


An unusually brisk season, about this time, 
turned the heads of a good many men engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, and a mania for build- 
ing and owning houses and country seats pre- 
vailed to a large extent. Barker, who was ® 


¢ weak man in this direction, readily went with 
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the crowd. He must have a house of his own.‘ who became cognizant of the state of his affairs, 
So, without fully counting the cost, he took?a judgment bond as security for an extension 
up a lot, decided on a plan, got estimates, and ° of time on his payments, the transaction to be 
set a builder to work. The estimate said six ‘held strictly confidential on both sides. By 
thousand dollars—when the house was ready < this means, he was able to get through the 
to be occupied, the bills footed up eight thou- } winter. 
sand. New furniture for the parlors, and¢ We will say nothing as to Mr. Barker’s en- 
some of the chambers, including expensive 2 ® joyment of his new home. The reader. may 
articles of mere ornament, added fifteen hun- § Simagine that for himself. The very heavy 
dred dollars to this sum. ‘ spring business that must follow two*such 
On the very day after Mr. Joseph Barker Slight seasons, did not come to the anxiously 
moved into his new house, he came near being‘ expectant Mr. Barker. The fact is, his em- 
protested for lack of five hundred dollars. barrassments were seriously in his way. So 
There were several notes to pay, and money ‘much time and thought were given to finan- 
having become suddenly “scarce,” as it almost ciering, that real business interests were neg- 
always does when a man goes into the bor-, lected. Certain things that should have been 
rowing business, he found it exceedingly dif-< done in order to direct attention to his estab- 
ficul€ to raise the full amount needed. Al- lishment, were not done; and old customers, 
ready nearly five thousand dollars of solid‘ when they called, did not find so desirable a 
cash had gone into his new house. A sum so¢stock of goods as were offered for selection 
large as this would have made him quite easy elsewhere. In spite of all he could do, our 
in financial matters. But, for want of his‘ young merchant's vessel was again drifting to- 
own, he was closely crowded as regarded his: wards the breakers. 
payments, It was a thing to note that theS The failure, this time, amounted to a total 
promise to pay which had come so near being? disaster. Creditors were not so considerate as 
dishonored, stood charged to his personal ac-5 before. Two judgments covered the bulk of all 
count, and had been given, just six months be-< he possessed, and the entering up of these ex- 
fore, to his carpenter. ’ asperated the outside claimants, who swept off 
From the day the Barkers moved into their everything, leaving the debtor and his family 
new house, “ with a flourish of trumpets,” as: homeless and penniless. People who did not 
has been said, things seemed to go wrong. )look below the surface, pitied Barker, and 
The spring business had been unusually light; wondered why he was so unfortunate. An 
scarcely two-thirds in amount when compared > active, capable, intelligent business man, he 
with the previous year. Besides this, cus-¢seemed to have all the elements of success; 


’ tomers from some unexplained cause, did not and yet, success had proved to him only illu- 


pay up so well as usual; and merchants saw, sive vapor. But we have gone down to the 
with concern, a hard summer before them; causes at work, and after looking at them, can 
such, we mean, as were considerably “ ex- solve the mystery. 
tended,” in commercial phrase. Barker was ) And where is Joe Barker now? Holding 
among these; and he was not disappointed in 2 the position of salesman in a large establish- 
his anticipations, for there was scarcely a day > ment, at a salary of two thousand dollars a 
from the first of June until the thirty- -first of year, and, still weak enough to let a love of 
August, on which he was not an anxious bor-? making an appearance rest as a blight upon 
rower of money. From the time he com- ‘his fexvanen, Two thousand is his income; 
pounded with his creditors, up to this period, and twenty-five hundred the expense at which 
full ten thousand dollars had been taken from) he is living! He knows that this will never 
his business for no other end than to gratify ado as a thing to become permanent; but he is 
weak social pride. With this now in hand, >in expectation of getting into business again, 
he would have been easy and safe; without it,$right early, through a union of capital with 
he was in peril. (skill, and so acquire the means of keeping up 
The fall business, forward to which men ‘his present style of living. Strange, is it not, 
like Mr. Barker had looked with anxious hope,‘ that his troubles and experiences have not 
proved altogether unsatisfactory; and our?made him wiser? But there are people in 
young merchant found the night beginning to‘ this world who never seem to profit by the 
close darkly around him. In his extremity, ? 2 lessons of misfortune, and Joe Barker is one 
to prevent a failure, he raised money on his >of them. He is the representative of a class, 
house by mortgage, and gave a large creditor, (and the secret of his want of success is the 
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same that underlies the ruin of thousands and? wreck; but in consequence of exhausting their 
tens of thousands. It is not for lack of fair 2 business through expensive living. A love of 
profit; not in consequence of bad debts, or > show and social preéminence, is the blight in 
business mistakes, that so many suffer ship-2our harvest fields. T. 8. A. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 
CHAPTER XXI.—" THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE like that. I want to feel that you love me 
HOME.” just for myself alone. I want to think that 
Oh, here was happiness worth waiting for? you would have received me to-night with the 
and toiling for! It mattered not what doubts 5 same tenderness and affection if I had come to 
and heartaches and discouragements were iné you in utter helplessness and dependence—if 
the past, they were utterly swallowed up pi I had come to you even in want, and sorrow, 
the joy of the present, as the clouds of yester-¢ and disgrace, adding to the heaviness of your 
day in to-day’s perfect sunshine. 2 burdens, instead of helping you to bear them. 
In all that changeful year of absence, Paul-‘ What have I done, indeed, that merits thanks? 
ine had heard no words so sweet as those bro- ¢ What have I done that does, or what can I do 
ken ones of welcome, dropping between tears} that will, in any measure repay the debt of 
and kisses there at the gate of home. ¢kindness which I owe you, though I know 
She essayed to speak—to give verbal ex->you have no such debt charged to me, for we 
pression to her gladness, but utterance seemed ¢ keep no debit and credit accountin love. Why, 
denied her, and she could only clasp and re- when you talk in this fashion, you force me te 
clasp the dear ones to her swelling heart, and ¢ the very unpleasant conclusion that your pre- 
press her lips to theirs in the mute language? vious estimate of my character was so exceed- 
of affection, while her face shone with such aSingly low that the simplest and most common 
wonderful illumination as love alone can kin- act of kindness on my part startles you into 
dle. Not until she had reached the house, exclamations of astonishment and joy and 
toward which she had moved as if borne upon§ gratitude. How much more pleasing to my 
air, and expressions of gratitude for the assist-2 vanity if you would permit me to think your 
ance she had rendered begun to be showered ‘opinion of me so exalted that the most ‘mag- 
upon her, did she fully recover her power of 2 nanimous conduct in every relation and cir- 
speech, and then as itseemed, by asharp dagger- § cumstance of life would be only what you could 
thrust of pain among the clusters of her joy.¢ expect from me, and would surprise you far 
Did they love her simply for what she had} less than a single act of meanness and selfish- 
done? Had she no qualities for which they? ness. But come, I have not yet hada good, 
might hold her in tender remembrance, and > full look at you. Turn on the-blaze, Jaky; 
which would insure her, apart from any special < let’s have an illumination. Why, father, you 
act of helpfulness, as loving a welcome as they 2 are looking ten years younger than when I saw 
had just given her? It is not pleasant to earn‘ you last!” 
affection by service. There are some things¢ “Iam feeling twenty years younger,” said 
which we do not like to purchase, but prefer > Josiah Richmond, straightening himself up. 
as gifts. ¢“ Your noble conduct, my dear Pauline, has 
And so with jealous fear, Pauline, by a de- 2 roused my failing manhood and inspired me 
precating gesture, strove to silence the storm ‘ with new life and courage.” 
of blessings and thanks that had burst upon? She put her hand over his mouth. “Who 
her. Seould have believed you would turn flatterer 
“You will make me believe that all the at this time of life, and your beard as white as 
warmth of this welcome, which had nearly > my hand?” she said, shaking her head ruefully. 
translated me ‘to Paradise, is owing to what‘I@m astonished at such depravity. Let me 
you are pleased to term my generous aid in criticize mother. I know she will ‘not retort 
your extremity,” she said laughing, yet with aS with a compliment. Women never flattér wo- 
shade of seriousness in her voice. ‘I shall not’men. Upon my word, she is growing toward 
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youth, too. There were shadows on her face sister. “ And when I had grown to be a.man, 
when I left, but it is positively shining now.¢I should want to grow to be angel; and then, 
You are growing beautiful, mother.” Snot satisfied with growing, I should want to 

“ Ah, your practice disproves your axiom,”<¢ expand through all eternity. Be 
answered the mother with a beaming smile, ‘And so there are only father and mother 
evidently pleased, whether or not it be wholly cand Jaky to welcome me to-night,” she said, 
true, as the cynics say, that to a woman pass- 2 looking around on the smiling trio. 
ing under the shadow of years, nothing is soS “That is all. The girls are not coming 
sweet as to be told she is looking youthful.cuntil next month,” replied Mrs. Richmond. 
“ Pray, who is the flatterer now?” of What a debt of gratitude they also ome you, 

“Not I,” declared Pauline. “If you knew my dear child.” 
how much admiration I left unexpressed, youS ‘Pray do not oppress them with the irk- 
would conclude I was offering a practical¢some sense of any such debt,” Pauline plead. 
illustration of the truth just quoted.” 2“I shall feel amply repaid for the meagre 

And there was no exaggeration in this, for‘ assistance I have been able to render them, if 
the lessons of patience and resignation which¢ they make the wisest use of their opportuni- 
Mrs. Richmond had learned in the hard school $ ties, as I have reason to think Alice, at least, 
of her later misfortunes had written them-¢will. Mr. Marsh writes in glowing terms of 
selves in lines of tender grace upon her face, the progress she is making in her studies.” 
blotting out the unlovely scrawling of cares ‘‘ And does he say nothing of Laura?” ques- 
and fretfulness, and imparting a beauty to¢tioned the mother anxiously. 
which the joy of the occasion added not aS Pauline’s face passed under a cloudy “I re- 
little, egret to say he does not commend her for dili- 

Jaky, meantime, was standing by his sister’sS gence, nor boast of her improvement,” she 
side, his hand clasped in hers, and his eyes¢ answered evasively ; ‘‘ but Laura's tastes, you 
fixed intently on her face, waiting patiently 2 know, never inclined her in the direction of 
his turn for notice. Her glance, dartingSstudy. Iam hoping that Allie’s example and 
rapidly from one to another, fell again upon 2 successes will influence her in a measure, and 
his glowing, upturned face, and she drew him that all will eventually terminate as favorably 
to her heart in a second close embrace, push-¢as we desire. And now,” she added, making 
ing back the curls from his forehead and im-Sa movement to rise, ‘‘do you know how, like 
printing a tender kiss thereon. ca little child, I am longing to peep through all 

“Jaky is not growing young,” she said,Sthe rooms, and pry into all the familiar places, 
gravely. ‘Jaky is growing old, I observec to see if everything remains unchanged in‘ the 
he is quite six inches taller than when I went?sweet old home—our home now, in deed as in 
away, and has a very mannish air.” Sname, is it not?” ~ 

Jaky colored between pleasure and asensi-2 “Not ‘ours,’ but yours by right of redemp- 
tive fear that he had made too ostensive a dis- tion,” replied Father Richmond, laying a hand 
play of his secret ambition to look “mannish.” ¢ gently on her arm. 

“I don’t know,” said he, doubtfully andS ‘Nay, not mine by any right, but owrs, and 
diffidently, casting down his eyes. “I haven’t¢ that is what makes it so sweet,” responded 
got a sign of a whisker yet, nor anything like $ Pauline. 
such a deep cut between my eyebrows as father$ ‘‘I feel that my original claim to the home- 
and Earle have.” stead was wholly forfeited by the folly that 

Pauline laughed merrily. ‘It seems really “transferred it temporarily to other hands, and 
discouraging, I know, Jaky ; but keep a brave¢caused all of you so much trouble,” was an- 
heart. You will arrive at such manly dis-swered sadly. 
tinctions in good time.” ¢ “How absurd in you to feel that way, my 

“You aren’t making fun of me?” inquired S dear father, when the value of the estate so 
Jaky, suspiciously raising his eyes again to¢far transcends the amount of the debt dis- 


her face. 2 charged.” 
“Indeed I am not,” she cried, with another$ ‘No matter; I could not redeem it; it is not 
kiss and a fonder logk. otherefore mine. I suppose no one but you, 


“ Because, I guess if you were a boy, you Smy dear girl, could have kept the old roof 
would want to grow to be a man, too,” heover our heads, and saved the inheritance so 
added, decisively. nearly lost by my foolish transactions.” 

“That I would,” emphatically answered his¢ ‘ How is that?” she asked incredulously, 
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* By the conditions of the compact between 
Mr. Sherwood and myself, I held, you know, 
no right of redemption. Failing to discharge 
the debt at the appointed time, the law gave 
him immediate possession of the mortgaged 


estate, and as he is not a man to be more just 


or generous than the law demands, I had no- 
thing to hope. But somehow your action in 
the matter—your effort to soften as much as 
possible the consequences of my folly, which 
must be hard at best, seemed to appeal to the 
better feelings of his nature, and to inspire 
him with such chivalric and magnanimous 
sentiments as no one would have supposed 
him capable of entertaining. In your first in- 
terview (of which I knew nothing at the time, 
but of which he has since told me) when you 
arranged with him to humor my sick fancies 
by leaving me a few months in apparent pos- 
session of my forefeited property, he was 
moved, he says, to offer you the opportunity, 
which later, he did offer you, to redeem the 
estate by simple payment of the debt—a privi- 
lege which he would not have granted me, 
and which my knowledge of the man disposes 
me to think he would not have offered you 
had he supposed it at all probable that you 
would or could avail yourself of it. Still, I 
may misjudge him. He certainly has behaved 
very generously in this matter, and expresses 
much pleasure in the success of your under- 
taking. Said he the other day, talking over 
the affair, ‘When a woman makes such a 
valiant effort to help herself and others, I am 
proud to render her any assistance in my 
power; at all events, I will throw no impedi- 
ments in her way.’” 


“Well, now, that is enceuraging,” 


smiled 
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and He has blessed me in His own divine 
way, and crowned my honest efforts with un- 
looked for success. 

But,” checking herself, and blushing pain- 
fully, ‘here are you giving and I taking all 
the credit of satisfying Mr. Sherwood’s de- 

Smands, and of supplying family comforts 

Sener your lingering illness, as if Earle had 

> no share in the matter.” 

“IT doubt if he had,” answered Mr. Rich- 
mond quietly, with a scrutinizing glance at 

Sher blushing face. 

“Sir!” she cried half indignantly, but drop- 
ping her eyes irresolutely away from his. 

“T do not believe that Earle Richmond ever 

) contributed a farthing to the sums you have 

(been in the habit of forwarding in his name,” 

said he in the same quiet tone, and with the 
same fixed, penetrating look. 

“You suppose me capable of acting a delib- 
erate untruth then?” she interrogated coldly, 
but with eyes still averted from his. 

“My dear, why did Earle send the money 
to you and not directly to its destination ?” he 
asked sceptically. 

“Perhaps, as he knew me to be an active 
agent in your affairs, he thought me the pro- 

ger person to remit to; or perhaps, unlike 
me, he did not wish to flaunt his kindnesses in 
the faces of the recipients, and chose the least 
ostentatious way of bestowing his gifts.” 

Father Richmond shook his gray Hairs, but 
answered nothing. 

Pauline raised her eyes timidly to his face, 
“Do not mention this matter to Earle,” she 
said entreatingly. “He attaches small im- 
portance to his favors, and would never wish 
you to refer to them. Besides, he might be 


Pauline. “There is some advantage in being vexed with me for betraying him.” 


a woman, isn’t there? I will make a memo- 


Before the required promise could be given, 


randum of this fact for the benefit of my man-¢ Mrs. Richmond, who had vanished from the 


envying sisters. 
he owes me a debt of thanks for inciting him 
to a simply just and honorable action, magni- 


But, Mr. Sherwood, whileSroom in the béginning of this colloquy, re- 


being the signal to drop all troublesome topics 


fies, with the rest of you, the merit of my en-‘ of conversation, their talk drifted into smoother 
deavor, as if I were so very insignificant that 2 and pleasanter channels, and no reference was 
nothing in the world had been expected of{made, during the repast, to the subject dis- 
me! And candidly, in the beginning 1 did? cussed before. 


not myself dream of saving the old homestead ; 


‘turned to announce refreshments, and this 


Afterwards, Pauline must have her coveted 


to make you as comfortable as possible with- ¢ peep through the house, unwilling to wait 
out it was all that I hoped, because all her tae morning to see if every article of furni- 


seemed possible. Indeed, I smiled rather 
bitterly over Mr, Sherwood’s offer, thinking 


) 


ture occupied its old place, and that nothing 
strange and new had been introduced to blot 


how vain it was—how vain he must know it‘ the picture she had been carrying for months 
to be; but resolving afresh to devote myself?in hermemory. Everythingseemed unchanged, 
wholly to the work I had undertaken, I‘and pacified by this glimpse at the familiar 


pressed forward, trusting the result with God 


objects which she could fancy smiled in recog- 
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nition as she passed, touching some of them$ 2 that a broad gulf lay between her and the time 
with tender hands, she was ready to sit down? when she had called passionately on God te 
again with the dear ones and talk with them > reveal Himself to her in wonderful and un- 
till daybreak of all that had happened to each ¢ $ usual ways—to give her some special proof o 
in her absence ; but guessing her bodily fatigue, ? His love and remembrance—to make clear to 
of which, in the elation of her spirit, she was > her the hidden meanings of things which vexed 
scarcely conscious, they soon began to insist on? and darkened her soul with doubts. She did 
her seeking rest; and laughingly protesting > not wonder, now, that she had risen from such 
against being sent to bed like a child, yet prayers unsatisfied and unrefreshed. However 
wholly enjoying the returning experience, she>God might come to others, in visions, in 
exchanged such loving good-nights as had not‘ trances, and in spiritual ecstasies, she had 
been her privilege for many weary sleep-seek- 2 learned that she could find Him only in the 
ings, and passed smiling up to her room. >patient discharge of the work He had given 
As she entered in, closed the door and setSher to do. In vain the wild tempest of tears, 
her lamp down on the faded mat that was not>the heaving chest, the outstretched arms, the 
moved a hairbreadth from the spot it had al-<locked hands, the passionate, pleading cries 
ways occupied on her table, it seemed to her that 2 that seemed to beat against walls of steel and 
she had taken up life at the very nightshe had‘S to fall back heavy on her sore, agonized heart. 
last entered there with precisely the same ac-?She could better interpret, now, those stony 
tion, and that all the varied experience of the >silences that mocked her prayers. They were 
past year was only one of the thousand dreams ¢ God’s answers to her stormy petitions, but she 
which, waking and sleeping, her thoughts, like > was long in learning to read them aright. 
flying shuttles, were weaving in wonderful When at last she came to understand their 
patterns into her woof of life. And here and? mute language, it was not denial that was 
there, dream and reality were so strangely $ meant, but God, ever seeking her highest good, 
blended—their threads so closely interwoven,’seemed urging her to calmly and faithfully 
that she could scarcely tell the one from the > fulfil her present duties to find the unspeak- 
other. She had come to sucha place that night.¢ able rest and peace which a lifetime spent in 
. Was she in body, or simply in spirit standing ° entreaty would never bring. For He gave her 
in the room where she had met God face to‘ not the desired blessing; He gave her simply 
face, and whose walls were the dumb, never- 2 the power to win for herself the coveted and 
betraying witnesses of outspoken thoughts and‘ entreated good, putting into her own hands 
feelings that she had never breathed in any¢ 5 the granting of her own petitions. Wider and 
human ear? ¢ wider had grown the spaces between . those 
She sank down in the chair drawn up in its 5 wild, tempestuous pleadings that had shaken 
accustomed place beside the table, and me->and exhausted her, body and soul, and left her 
chanically unbinding her hair, began to threads in deeper despair. She no longer looked for 
her fingers through it after an old habit,> miracles—no longer hoped to waken and find 
dreamily wondering if it could be longer ago‘ the world new-created, and her spirit attuned 
than last night, that she sat there, reading? in sleep to heavenly harmonies, She knew 
in the book which the loving keeper of the>that the blessing sought must be obtained by 
room had permitted to lie open exactly as she? struggle, and she felt that her efforts were her 
had left it. But her eye running over the page > > most acceptable and effectual prayers. 
before her, caught nothing that suited her pre-; But a shower of tears rained over the won- 
sent mood. The book that we read with de->derful Book that night, as here and there a 
light last year, does not satisfy us this, Unions, dadaling lance of light shot like a sun ray 
it be one of those, rare as gems among pebbles, ? athwart enveloping clouds; yet they were un- 
that, like inexhaustible mines, yield treasures > like any tears that had ever fallen on it before. 
forever to the delving student. S ¢ By contrast with her former states she real- 
So she pushed her old favorite indifferently Sized how much nearer she had drawn to God 
away, and presently drew towards her the<in the past year—how much more vivid was 
Bible, through whose dark passages she used * * her consciousness of His presence and love— 
to stumble, and which fell helplessly open at : Show much closer seemed the connection be- 
places marked by folded leaves and stained 2 tween the world of spirit and of matter—how 
with tears, and then she knew she had gone> S much more harmonious the action of forces that 
forward—that she could not by any possibility; used to clash in perpetual discord, and her 
take-up life at-the point she had leftit there— heart rose jubilant with thanksgiving and 
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praise; for by these tokens she recognized ¢ flowed with quiet and healthful delights; but 
the growing unity\and harmony of her own they were tantalizingly short, shooting by her 
faculties, which while they were at war“ swifter than a weaver’s shuttle,” and making 
had disintegrated the universe and set all cher long for the eternity of blissful days whose 
things at variance. The difference was within 2golden moments she might spend without 
and not without; the world was unchanged; $count or stint, because of the exhaustlessness 
but when one has brought one’s own little2of the treasure. 
microcosm into heavenly order, the whole uni-§ It was something so strange, and yet so de- 
verse in all its parts and relations begins toshow < lightful, to rise up in the morning without the 
a corresponding symmetry and orderliness. ‘ feeling of care and the weight of. work. which 
Was it going to be possible for her to sleep Shad pressed sometimes upon her with great 
that night? Pauline wondered, as brushing the 2 heaviness, that she thought nothing could be 
tears of joy and gratitude from her face, she $60 pleasant as a lifetime—aye, an eternity of 
rose to her feet and walked about the familiar 2 repose, not realizing that it was previous labor 
room. Despite the exaltation and buoyancy >that made present idleness so sweet, and that 
of her spirit she felt a creeping sense of bodily 2 ease unearned is simply another name for 
weariness.and languor that made the bed with > tediousness. 
its snowy, unpressed pillows look sweetly in- $ Hand in hand with little Jaques, and almost 
yiting, and with another murmur of thanks2as much a child as he, she rambled through 
(for there was no blessing left to crave) she 6 field and wood, every phise of which was as 
sank to rest with hands caressingly folded. familiar to her as the walls of the room in 
over the patchwork counterpane that seemed § which she had wakened more than half the 
in itself to circle her like the arms of family ? mornings of her life. Every tree, and shrub, 
love, so many and tender were the associations Sand rock, the very pebbles in her path, an- 
connected with the bright and. sombre-colored¢swered to the picture forever graven on her 
mosaics that filled up its homely pattern. But?mind, only here a shooting twig, or there a 
her happiness was too intense to lose in theSdecaying limb, making a difference so slight 
insensibility of sleep. Joy, more than grief,?as to have been imperceptible to other eyes. 
is an enemy to repose. One courts forgetful-SThe leaves fluttering in the ecstasy of young 
ness of woe, and eyes that are heavy with 2life over her head, the birds peering through 
weeping close sooner in slumber, but in the Sthe green screen of branches, and calling to 
delightful unrest of gladness we fight against¢her from their secret hiding placeg with a 
the drowsy passes of the sleep spirit’s poppy- osweetness that had held her a , patient watcher 
steeped fingers, fearing to lose for an instantSfor hours to catch-a glimpse of themselves; 
in oblivion the rare delicious sense of almost <the violets clustering on the sunny banks, 
pes felicity. >and the buttercups beginning to golden the 
So she lay with eyes held wide open by thes meadows, seemed the same leaves, and birds, 
thoughts bes ting in happy tumult in her brain, 2and violets, and buttercups that had fluttered, 
watching the play of the elm branch shadows and sang, and bloomed, and made golden the 
on the white curtain that draped the opposite meadows in the years that were gone, Even 
window, and listening breathlessly, with lips‘the white cloud-ships in which her thoughts 
apart, as now and then the intense stillness cused to sail through the blue ocean of space, 
was stirred by the low, sweet warble of a bird, Sand the waters of the brook that, leaping out 
with heart, like hers,so burdened with blissSof unknown and mysterious regions, hurried 
that it could not sleep and forget, but out of 2away, like her life, as if there were no rest or 
its fullness of joy must flower the desert ofSpause in time or eternity, seemed the same 
silence with song. And not until the dawn S clouds and the same waters, yet they bore her 
began to mingle with the paling moonlight, Ssoul out into broader fields of vision, and 
and the night-hawk with piercing sbriek 2 their message, and the message of all Nature, 
swept again into circle for its brief morning ? was more earnest and urgent than in the old 
jubilee, did her eyelids droop in slumber, and ¢ days when she had listened perplexed, only 
her thought for a moment let slip the Joyful ¢ vaguely comprehending the meaning of all 
consciousness that she was—at home. ‘that the children of earth and air and sun 
rare S ware saying to her. 
CHAPTER XXII.—RETRIBUTION, 5 Six, beautiful days had dropped like gems 
The days that followed, if not so bewilder-? out of the flaming circlet of anticipation into 
ingly happy as the night of her arrival, oyer-2the silvery setting of memory, and on the 
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> 
evening boundary of the, last, that had been¢ “We couldn’t be expected, could we, Jaky, 
an added canto to the tender pastoral poem 2 to recognize our brother when he comes rush- 
into which her. life had run, Pauline, withSing upon us in this brigand fashion, with face 
Jaky as usual by her side; was standing on a¢shrouded in a beard like a corsair’s?” 
high ledge of rocks several rods above = “JT rather think not,” responded Jaky em- 
road, watching the full moon coming up overs phatically; “but I noticed you didn’t seem 
the opposite wooded height with such remark- 9 much afraid, and (speaking with great caution) 
able lustre and clearness that the unassisted $it—seemed—to—me—you—kissed him back 
eye could almost trace the ranges of mountains again.” 
whose shadows darken her disc, and discern$ LEarle’s brilliant eyes sought the girl’s face 
thé” beetling: crags ready to plunge into thecagain; but the warmth and brightness that 
awful chasms below. oie made it radiant a moment before were 
Absorbed in the simple but glowing descrip-¢ slightly clouded. There was no need to say 
tion of lunar phenomena that she was giving > what he well enough knew, that in spite of 
to Jaky, who listened as eagerly as if it hads the darkness and the changes of time, she had 
been the wonderfulest of wonderful fairy tales, Srecognized him at first glance, and that her 
she did not heed the thunder of the stage ‘as it¢joy at meeting, though less ardent in manifes- 
wheeled suddenly around the point of woods 2 tation, was quite as intense in reality as his. 
elow into full view of her position, and its‘ But after that first transport of gladness, and 
solitary passenger, glancing up at the cliff,¢the giving of the solitary kiss in which she 
saw her figure clearly outlined on the crimson- Shad distilled her heart, she experienced a sud- 
tinted sky, with the evening star shining<den and sickening revulsion of feeling, (the 
goldenly over her uncovered head. thought of his selfish neglect and the decep- 
A hasty signal to the driver brought the<tion to which it had driven her, forcing its 
coach to a standstill, and with some brief? way like an uninvited and unwelcome guest 
directions concerning his luggage, the travel-Sinto her mind,) and a slight coldness and re- 
ler sprang t@,the ground, and, clearing theestraint involuntarily and unconsciously crept 
intervening fente, at a bound, was half way Sinto her manner. 
up the precipitous hill before the two moon-¢ The feeling communicated itself instantly to 
gazers, startled by the rolling of a stone loos-SEarle, and her change of demeanor, so trifling 
ened from its place by his hurrying feet, were¢ as to be sooner perceived by a sensitive’ heart 
aware of the intruder’s approach. ©than by a critical eye, was jealously construed 
Quick as lightning, Jaky pushed his sisterSto mean more than it actually did, for Earle's 
behind the screen of sumachs that clung by ?conscience smote him with a miserable sense 
tenacious roots in the rocky soil, and, with the of guilt, and he inwardly acknowledged him- 
dignified air of an ordained protector, faced ¢ self deserving of her contempt. 
about in a pugilistic attitude just as the gentle-$ The smile with which he had turned to 
man leaped upon the ridge and striding almost her upon Jaky’s doubtful observation, faded 
over him, caught Pauline in his arms, cover- oquickly from his face. ‘“ I am almost as much 
ing her face and hands with passionate kisses,<in the haze as our little brother here,” he said 
and. murmuring tender words under his°in a low voice. ‘Was it ‘s delusion, or did 
breath. Syou really kiss me? As Jaky says, it seemed 
“You, sir! Let go my sister!” cried Jaky, ¢to me that you did; but looking at you now, I 
in hot rage, planting his small fist fiercely and Sam inclined to doubt it.” 
squarely in the bold trespasser’s back. ¢ he responded by a question respecting his 
“Why, Jaky, my man,” exclaimed the un-Sjourney, to which he returned a somewhat 
suspecting and surprised enemy, whirling<absent and irrelevant answer, keeping his 
around and laying both hands on the boy's eyes still earnestly fixed upon her face; but 
shoulders, ‘‘is this the way you welcome a S without appearing to notice his inattention to 
brother after two year’s absence?” ¢the subject on which she had opened conver- 
Jaky dropped his head. ‘“I—it was soSsation, she made some farther inquiries and 
darkish, you know, a fellow couldn’t see it observations which he did not answer at all. 
was his brother; and you—you—I thoughtS Jaky, meanwhile, to cover the confusion 
you was rather fresh,’ he stammered. ecaused by his mistake, and malapert remark, 
Earle Richmond laughed softly with a back- Shad moved slyly away; and was speeding to 
ward glance at Pauline, who came at once to<the house to announce the new arrival. 


the support of her gallant champion. 6 “We will follow,” Pauline said, glancing 
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after the disappearing figure. ‘They will be °miliation of his defeat to have saved him from 


looking for you down there.” ‘ merited pain! 
“Earle drew her hand within his arm and< He caught the extended hand and pressed it 
they walked a few yards in perfect silence. between his own. ‘1 know you are too gen- 


Suddenly, coming to a dead stand in thec erous to rejoice that I failed as you prophesied 
nearly obliterated path once worn by their?I would, and yet I had rather you would exult 
feet, he released the hand he had securely held, ¢ than pity. It is your sympathy that I want, 
and confronted her with the question—‘ Havec my darling.” 

I leaped the gulf of distance that has so long$ “ And that you have in all noble aims and 
divided us to find you separated from me by a< honorable undertakings, my broth——” 

gulf more impassable than distance? I knowS “Hush! do not call me false names. Will 
my conduct has been despicable, but regret you help me to nobler aspirations and endea- 
for wrong-doing is more truly attested by 2vors?” 

amendment than by self-execrations, and IS “Qultivate the better part of your nature 
will not pain you by any exhibition of the hu- ? that you have let lie dormant of late, Earle, 
miliation and self-loathing that I feel. YouSIs the old ambition for place and power quite 
know my heart, you know my nature—its¢ dead?” 

weaknesses and itsevilinclinings, and I wouldS “] would think so,” he said, with a hat 
as soon think of trying to justify myself before¢ flush in his cheek. ‘‘ But I am not so conf- 
God as before you—as soon dream of hiding ? dent of uyself as I once was. I cannot say, if 
my sins from His all- “seeing eye as from yours, ¢ S great promises of success were to open before 
that seems ever open in my soul. I have not ¢ me that my beaten and discomfited devil 
come, then, either to confess or to excuse my- S would not warm into life again. I do not 
self, but to take from your lips the blessing of 2 feel proof against temptation. And what can 
forgiveness, which alone can lift from me thisSa man do, with his conscience so far from him, 
crushing weight of self-condemnation and re-¢ appearing to him only in apocalyptic visions 
store my lost sense of manhood.” eand vanishing behind a cloud in ‘times of stress 

“ Earle,” she said, softly, “it is not my Sand peril? I need 
forgiveness that will do this, but your own2 He stretched out his arms to draw her closer, 
earnest endeavor to cover the mistakes of$but they clasped only air. 
the past by right action in the present. Have ‘Let us go in, Earle,” Pauline said, trem- 
I condemned you? It is not I but yourSbling. “This night wind chills me.” 
own conscience that accuses you, and respecte Something evidently chilled Earle, too. He 
to its silent promptings will alone give you>bent his head and turning, walked in silence 
peace.” oby her side until they reached the house. 

“ You are my conscience,” he meer The reception awaiting him there, though 
“ At enmity with you, I am in perpetual con-Snot unkind, was many degrees colder than 
flict with myself. Have you condemned me? 6 that which had been given Pauline, and jea- 
I may not be able to produce legal evidences‘lously noting the difference, she secretly re- 
of your condemnation, but I solemnly swear ¢ sented it, redoubling her own attentions to 
you have not ceased a moment to upbraid meSdivert his thought from the neglect which 
since the breaking of that miserable bubble 12 doubilees, hurt her much more cruelly than it 
have been chasing for the past few years woke ¢ did him. 
me out of the fever-dream of false ambition. And yet, sitting down there in the home 
And while I was hot in the race, you chafed? which he would have sacrificed to his selfish 
and tormented me continually, sitting in my‘and silly ambition—among the friends whose 
soul with your proud, reproachful eyes into ¢ helplessness had appealed to him in vain, 
which I threw dust, striving to blind you toS Earle felt such a consciousness of guilt as he 
the way I was going, and angry because chad not experienced before, though he had 
knew that you saw through all. Did you feel $ c thought it impossible to suffer a deeper sense 
@ little thrill of triumph when I snatched at cof shame and humiliation. But thé tortures of 
empty air, and tarned back my fool’s face in ¢the rack would not have wrung from him any 
shame and disappointment?” Sexpression of sorrow for the past beyond the 

She put out her hand with a quick, involun- cfew words we have heard. Even these he 
tary movement, as if to ward off a blow. Tri-Swould not have spoken except to his ‘Con- 
umph! If he had known how gladly she Cscience.” Watchful of opportunities to make 
would have suffered all the disgrace and hu-Samends for his fault, he would never be likely 
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rorevseyaereaeyeaeymeseere Oe 
to offer any other acknowledgment of it to his‘ true amount of the sums which you have re- 
jends than by improvement of future occa-? mitted to me through Pauline, and of which I 
ons to serve them. ‘trust you have kept a faithful account, as my 
All reference to home affairs was studiously ‘condition at the time a share of them were 
voided that evening, the conversation run-¢ received was such as to prevent me from doing 
ning on indifferent topics, or slipping by easy ‘ 80.” 


ransits to questions of publicinterest; and at? “Sir!” Earle was staring in blank amaze- 
he usual early hour, the family separated for‘ ment at his father, in whose tones his sense 
he night. ¢ detected a covert sneer; but unable to perceive 


Pauline had not entered her room with such‘ clearly at what he was aiming, and feeling 
heavy heart since her return home. The‘ deeply hurt, he turned half for sympathy and 
un had gone down on those six beautiful? half for explanation to Pauline, who sat ner- 
days, and a long sullen line of cloud lying‘ vously folding and refolding and crossfolding a 
low in her horizon gave promise of a rainy? bit of paper that she held in her trembling 
morrow. ‘hands, her cheeks a moment ago so colorless, 
The morning fulfilled the prophecy. Though¢ now glowing like living coals. Lifting her 
without the world was beaming, no sun shone’ downcast eyes to steal a glance at Earle whose 
out in her sky, but the low-lying cloud of last; confusion in the midst of her own she was 
night stretched-from west to east, and a sour,’ pitying from the bottom of her heart, she en- 
sad wind soughed through her soul, sweeping‘ countered his questioning gaze, and obeying 
phantom shapes of mist and swirling away<an uncontrollable impulse, the fire in her 
the faded blossoms of yesterday’s joys. cheeks flaming up to her temples, she sprang 
Richmond senior shoved back from the-from her seat, and seizing her hat from the 
breakfast-table with an air of business. ‘“I‘ table where she had tossed it the preceding 
feel anxious to know the extent of my in-¢evening, hurried out the open door without 
debtedness to you, Earle,” he said, turning to‘ waiting to hear how that “ matter of business” 
his son, “and, if you have no objection, we< was settled, and never knowing. 
will talk over the matter this morning. It2 Fleeing along the garden path and through 
does not seem impossible that I may be able‘ the orchard gate, she sought her favorite tree, 
in time to return something more than thanks¢ whose low, drooping branches shut out the 
for your delicately rendered assistance in my $ world, brooding over her with a sort of ten- 
day of trouble, and your modesty and reserve < derness and protection that seemed to her al- 
in the transaction makes a business discharge > most human, and throwing herself down in 
of my obligations rather difficult and embar-‘ the rank grass, burst into a tempest of tears— 
rassing.”” all those phantom mists that had been sob- 
Pauline started nervously at the opening ofSbing up and down her soul that morning 
this speech, growing ghostly white as it pro-c gathering together and pouring themselves 
ceeded, and with eyes fixed appealingly on Sout in a flood. 
her step-father’s face, was striving to attract; She had rarely felt so wretched—never so 
his attention, but his glance never wandered ?self-abased. If the earth would open and 
in her direction. S swallow her, if she could utterly escape from 
Earle looked at him in perplexity, a flush 2 memory and consciousness, she mentally cried 
of shame or of anger mounting to his forehead.‘ with burning face hidden in her hands and 
“Ido not apprehend your meaning,” said he< that tempest of passion shaking her prostrate 
stiffly. ‘form from head to foot. What had she done? 
“Upon my word, young man, your modesty § Lied / ‘ 
istruly refreshing, the more so as it seems an? Perhaps you might have defined the fault 
entirely new phase in your character. How) more mildly, but she never tried to deceive 
long since you began to perform benevolent s or excuse herself by a half expression of the 
deeds in seeret, and feign ignorance of them?¢truth. And in this case she doubly afflicted 
when disco¥ered? I would gladly spare your ‘her soul by probing and analyzing her sor- 
blushes, but as we are all so well acquainted? row. Was it for the falsehood itself that she 
with your generous action, it is somewhat ab-5 wag grieving and burning with shame, or was 
surd in you to decline speaking frankly upon‘ jt the discovery that humiliated her? If it 
the subject, especially as your refusal to? was the sin solely that troubled her, why had 
do so places me in an extremely embarrass-‘ she felt no compunctions until after its detec- 
ing position. What I desire to know is the’tion? And she could not answer. The storm 
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raged until there were no more tears to flow ;Syou hate me Pauline,” he said slowly, with 
the fountain was dry ; but sobs still shook her¢ eyes tenderly seeking hers. 

breast as thunder shakes the earth after the? ‘“ You imagine because I tried to cover 
rain has ceased to fall. your neglect and shield you from blame, that 

Lying there so wretched and weary and ut-¢ 1——” 

terly spent that it seemed she could never rise? She broke off abruptly, and turning away 
again, she did not hear the rustle of feet in § walked from under the shadow of the tree 
the grass, nor the swash of the leaves as the¢into the sunshine beyond, leaning in weakness, 
hanging boughs parted and closed upon the after a few paces, against the gray wall that 
intruder, who, kneeling and lifting her ten-¢divided the orchard from the golden green 


derly in his arms, kissed softly the aching 
eyes, from which her close folded hands had 
fluttered like frightened birds. 

“My darling!” he murmured, with a thrill 
of exultation in his voice, ‘‘so I have at last 
detected you in a fault! And I feel such re- 
joicing over you as the devils down there may 
feel over asaint up yonder who has been per- 
mitted to lapse for a moment into their evils. 
I am filled-with hope. If you may descend to 
me, may I not also ascend to you?” 

She struggled to escape from him. ‘ Donot 
touch me, Earle Richmond!” she cried, with 
returning passion. “I believe in my soul I 
hate you.” 

“Because you have sinned for me?” He 
steadied her on her feet, and releasing her, 
stepped back from her side. ‘I do not think 


waves of the wheat field, over which the bobo- 
links rollicked, spilling through the air their 
silvery cascades of song, and those dear earth- 
birds, the robins, flitting from orchard to 
hedge, poured forth the cheery carol that 
seems the language of content and gladness, 

Earle, leaning against the tree where she 
had left him, with arms crossed upon his 

¢ breast, watched her for a time, restraining his 
inclination to follow; but at last moving from 
his position, he crossed the open space between 
them, and laid, in passing, his hand upon 
hers. 

“There’s no use in fighting fate, my con- 
science. God has appointed you to draw 
me up to a purer life, and you must fulfil the 
mission,” he said softly, and walked on._ 

5 (To be continued.) 





CAVERNS. 


BY Cc, 


Among the curiosities of this country, may 
be numbered its natural caverns or caves, 
which may be found in many of the states. In 


the vicinity of Schoharie, New York, which is< 
surrounded by mountains from four to six hun-$ 
dred feet in height, the Knox Cavern is situ-¢ 
There are also hundreds of caverns in? 
these mountains, many of which are interest- ‘ 
ing from the circumstance of their being natu- 
ral icehouses, so cold as to contain ice all, the 5 
year ; others on account of their vast size; and ¢ 
others because they contain some of the most. 
curious specimens that Nature forms in these‘ 
dark and deep recesses. The Knox cavern, the? 


ated, 


most interesting of these, is about three miles 
north-east of Schoharie Court House, and was 
first explored in 1831. After crossing three 
long passages, or rooms, a Jake is approached, 


‘ fourteen semicircular dams have to be passed, 
¢ from fifteen to twenty feet apart, each one but 
Sa few feet in width, and formed of lime and 
sand. The lake is five hundred feet long, and 
in some places, thirty wide, the water being 
from two to thirty feet deep, and the perpen- 
dicular walls are about one hundred feet high. 
Having reached the termination of the water, 
and ascended a small rocky hill, the Square 
Room is entered, which is about fifty feet 
square and sixty feet high. Here the mourn- 
ful sound of an unseen waterfall resounds 
through the chasms of the rocks. 

A narrow passage twenty feet long leads from 
5 the Square Room to another room wenty feet 
2in diameter and thirty feet high. A second 
Slake is then reached extending across the 
? cavern. This lake is three hundred feet long, 





as smooth as a mirror, and ¢lear as crystal.2.and so transparent that the smallest pebble 
Here is a boat large enongh for one person, canbe seen by torchlight at the bottom, It 
but before the other end of the lake is reached, is, about thirty feet deep and terminates be 
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neath the rocks. Now, by climbing up the‘ a ridge running nearly north and south, par- 
steep acclivity, the noblest room in thecavern allel to the Blue Ridge, and a mile distant 
is reached, called the Rotunda. It is of acir-)from it. It would be scarcely possible to de- 
cular form, one hundred feet in diameter,$ scribe adequately this wonderful cavern, it is 
and nearly one hundred ffeet in height, the? a curiosity so extensive, so magnificent, and so 
floor descending gradually to the centre, form-‘ varied in its beauties. There are many rooms, 
ing a spacious gallery all around it. When? each of which has its appropriate name, and 
first discovered, this room was very rich in > the visitor is lost in wonder and admiration 
mineralogical specimens, but they were long § as he beholds these wonderful works of nature. 
since removed to the cabinets of the curious.>It is easy of access, and has many visitors, 

To the right of the Rotunda are several rooms (who are enthusiastic in their praises of this 
in which are found vast numbers of beautiful? subterranean wonder. It is about three thou- 
white stalagmites and stalactites and large‘sand feet in length, and the various apart- 
slabs of alabaster. To the south of the Ro-c ments contain beautiful stalactites and incrus- 
tanda is a long, narrow passage, which has‘Stations which display the most sparkling 
been examined for four hundred and fifty feet, ¢ brilliancy, when surveyed by torchlight. 

but contains nothing of interest. This cave? ‘Two hundred and twenty yards from this 
has been explored three-fifths of a mile, but‘ ‘cave is another singular’ cavern, called Madi- 
0 idea can be formed of its real extent. 2son’s Cave, which was known and visited as a 

There is a stupendous cavern at Watertown, ‘curiosity long before the discovery of Weyer’s ; 
New York. It is about ten rods from the river, ¢ but it is now neglected, as unworthy of notice 
and north of the falls and island, The extent > compared with its more imposing rival, though 
of this extraordinary cavern or grotto, and¢it has had the pen of a Jefferson to describe 
the great number of spacious rooms, halls and 2 its beauties. 
chambers into which it is divided, and the Sy In one of the ridges of the Alleghany Moun- 
mense quantities of caleareous concretions? tains is Blowing Cave, from which a current 
which it contains, would render it difficult toSof air continually issues, strong enough to 
describe, and tiresome to the reader. It was? prostrate the weeds at the distance of sixty 
first discovered in 1820. 5 feet. 

It has long been known that there existed? There is another Blowing Cave in Decatur 
in the vicinity of Trenton Falls, New York, a? > County, Georgia, on the plantation of Colonel 
cave of considerable extent, but it has never ¢ ¢ David Barrow. When first discovered in 1837, 
been fully explored, Its entrance is about? ‘the mouth of the cave was four feet in diame- 
two hundred yards from the bank of the § ter, now itis about half as large, through which, 
creek, on the west side. Near the mouth of?at one period of the day, there issues a strong 
the cave the passage is narrow and difficult to $ current of air, with a roar that is heard a dis- 
penetrate, but soon expands, and many large? tance of seventy yards; at another period of 
rooms have been discovered, with miniature‘ the day the suction is as great, any light ar- 
cascades and beautiful incrustetions. The air is ¢ ticle near the orifice being drawn into the cave. 
pure, and though difficult of access, those who) There is an extraordinary cavern six miles 
enter are richly paid for their labor by its\from Lafayette, Walker County, Georgia, 
grandeur and beauty. 2 which is worth visiting. 

In the south-western part of Kentucky are 
anumber of extraordinary caves, one of which, ? 
called the Mammoth Cave, has been explored $ What is it you can never catch, though you 
to the distance of ten miles. It contains nu-2chase after it as on the wings of the wind? 
merous avenues and apartments, one of which‘ You can never catch the word that has once 
comprises an area of eight acres, having an¢ gone out of your lips. Once spoken, it is out of 
arch from sixty to one hundred feet high, ; reach; do your best, you can never recall it. 
Without a single pillar tosupport it. In somes Therefore, take care of what you say, Never 
parts of the cave are found large columns of)speak an unkind word, an impure word, a 
brilliant spar seventy feet in height. (lying word, or a profane word. 

There are several interesting caves in Vir- 
ginia, of which the most remarkable is Weyer'sS Our manners must be tender and winning. 
Cave, which is situated near the northern ex-? The nail of reproof, says an old writer, must 
tremity of Augusta County, seventeen miles ‘ be well oiled in kindness before it is driven 
north-east of Staunton, on the eastern side of home. 
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THE TWO BIBLES. Sg of indignation at gross injustice, linger over 
BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. the words—“Judge not, and ye shall not he 


There it lay, in its accustomed place on the ‘ ojudged; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven,” and 
rosewood pier-table, between the parlor windows, ¢ rise up in calm resolution and self-conquest. 
the richly-wrought curtains of India muslin swept 0 > Many a time, in their own childish disagree- 
lightly against it by the summer breeze—there it (ments and fits of impatience, has grandpa’s trem- 
lay, in its rich gilding, and binding of embossed § > bling hand turned those leaves, with a “ Listen, 
purple velvet clasped with gold. What is the ¢ little ones ;” and the “ Love one another,” “ Do as 
Bible in this home of wealth? A parlor ornament, § you would be done by,” “Charity suffereth long, 
and little more. As much use as the Parian; and is kind,” or some beautiful story of the loving 
flower-vases and bronze candelabras, or the pic-$ Saviour, who on earth folded the children to His 
tured landscapes on the walls. 2 bosom, and said to wild waves, ‘Peace! be still,” 
Sometimes, on Sundays perhaps, the shining ‘has spread over their young hearts its holy influ- 
clasps are unloosed, and a chapter read; but it is 2 ence, like the white wings of a dove. 
only an irksome form, hurried through, and #5 That book is their treasure-house, too, of tales 
void of all life and power, beauty and fragrance. )more wonderful than fairy lore, and that mother 
And the immortal souls in that home without an¢ tells them, in her own sweet way, when the wel- 
altar, go on in their unsatisfying round of worldly Seen’ Sunday comes. Its varied imagery forms 
pleasure and selfish pursuit, another week, as if? for them, as it were, a golden ladder from earth 
no Sabbath’s dawn had blessed and glorified theSto Heaven, whereon pure affections, and true 
earth. 2 thoughts, and holy influences keep their shining 
Pain, grief, temptation may come, and when § pathway. 
they do, angels will bend in pity over the unarmed?) They know with what delight grandpa dwells 
souls, ready to be overborne and vanquished by ( on its bright pictures of the home he is so near; 
any one of these, instead of rising triumphantly 2 what gleams from its pearl gates and streets of 
through them to heights of holiness and love. } gold already gladden his heart and irradiate the 
_ ‘path his failing feet are treading. Ah! angel 
There it lay, in its-wonted place, on the cherry é faces, look out from those pear] gates and wait for 
stand between the south windows of the coseyShis coming; white feet, whose tread he know, 
sitting-room, the sweet-brier blossoms scattering? traverse the golden pavements; gentle hands he 
their pure fragrance around it, as they peeped in $ used to clasp are reached towards him again; 
through the snowy checked muslin curtains; > loving voices, silent evermore for earth, will wel- 
there it lay, in its plain brown binding, with fair, {come him soon; eyes he closed that held for him 
white paper and clear type—large enough for 5 life's dearest sunshine, look on him with yearning 
even grandpa’s failing eyes. A thing not too de- Q tenderness; and—it is but a little way! 
licate for daily use, yet handled with a reverentS And when the angels came early for dear little 
touch and loving care. eJenny, and the home was shadowed and still, the 
What is the Bible in this home? Daily bread‘ children knew that those leaves were the windows 
to the souls that gather around it, not as to a task, 2 that let sunshine in again; that through them 
but a welcome communion with a dear friend.‘ came strength and comfort, and by-and-by, heal- 
The little children can tell you what it is to father, > ing. There they themselves learned that their 
mother, and grandpa—their richest treasure, their ¢ darling sister had only gone home, where sin, and 
rule of life, the arbiter of all difficult questions,‘ pain, and grief could touch her nevermore—not 
the deepest joy of happy days, the stay and com- Q very far from them, even now; and that in a good 
fort of every dark hour. S Father’s time, all the household band should be 
They have seen father, when perplexed, trou- 2 gathered there, if only they kept the path that 
bied, careworn, sit down by the little stand, and‘ word pointed out, leading to the “many man- 
open that book, and they have known that he 2 sions” prepared by everlasting Love. 
found there the light and strength needed for the Ere many. years pass, young souls will go forth 
hour. From anxious thought he has turned to it, from this home, into the great world-conflict; 
and been reminded that “sufficient unto the day they will go with untried feet, but ARMOR-CLAD, 
is the evil thereof.” They have seen him, when) and bearing a talisman, precious and potent, 
sorely injured, with means of full retaliation in? which song, and legend, and story but dimly sha- 
his power, and every nerve quivering in a white \dow. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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“BLUE SKY SOMEWHERE.” ¢ things and go, mamma—the blue sky is com- 
ing.” 

Sure enough in an hour it was all blue sky, and 

Baby and I were going to Uncle Brown’s to ¢ Baby and I were on our way to Uncle Brown’s. 
spend the day. I hardly know which anticipated 
the most pleasure from the visit. Baby—though Three months after, and I stood beside Baby’s 
she had such an infantile pet name—was RES ‘little crib, but not to hear her repeat with lisping 
years old; but then she was our “ only one,” and $ Stones her little prayer. The little brown curls I 
we loved ‘best to call her Baby. Baby was fully 2? was so proud of were not then stirred by the soft 
conscious of the pleasures of a visit to Uncle ‘Sbreath of slumber. The little busy, restless fingers 
Brown’s large farm. For there were chickens, ? were very quiet then, for Baby was sleeping the 
little pigs, cows, calves—and best of all, the lambs ‘ sleep that knows no waking here. 
tosee. And Baby knew, too, that her boy cousins,{ Oh! ye mothers who have stood thus beside 
Johnny and Georgie, were never tired of showing § your darlings, only ye can pity me. And she was 
her all those, or in any way administering to her? our only one! AsI stood watching the precious 
pleasure. And I, too, as Baby’s mother, entered 5 form, something brought her words back to me— 
into her pleasure of these things, with thoughts of 9 “There’s blue sky somewhere, mamma.” “Oh, my 
nice long chats with Cousin Sue, on domestic $ Baby!” I cried, “your sky is all blue now, and 
matters, and the pleasant walk I should have over 2 mine is so dark. And the bitter tears came like 
the hills and through the meadows. rain. They did my heart good, and beside my 

And so I put Baby to bed the night beforehand, 2 dead baby’s form I prayed that God would help 
She prattling of lambs and chickies, and stopping‘ me bear my sorrow—and that above all, my grief 
in the middle of “ Now I lay me,” to ask if Uncle ) would never make me selfish ; that the love that I 
Brown would show her the colt, And I looking 2 gave my child might go out to others to bless 
with an anxious eye at the dark clouds rolling inSthem. God heard me—He helped me. 
the west, said—“If it rains to-morrow, Baby, ¢ Do you think I have forgotten my child when I 
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we'll go next day.” » tell you that I have been very happy since she died? 
“Oh, but I dess it wont,” lisped she; and shut-¢ Not so. Her memory is the one precious thing of 
ting her eyes was fast asleep in two minutes. Smy life. Yet I see the blue sky. Sometimes the 


But in the morning, though it didn’t rain, the? mist comes over it. Sometimes it seems very dark 
thick fog covered everything. The trees drippedSto me. Yet I know it’s somewhere. Behind the 
with moisture, and the sun vainly strove to pene- 2 clouds, maybe—but it’s there. By-and-by I shall 
trate the mist. “Shant we go, mamma?” asked $ see it. “Blue sky” means God’s love to me. I 
Baby when I dressed her. odon’t always see it. I can’t always understand 

“T am afraid not,” I replied. , < why the way is dark and the clouds cover me, 

For a moment the little face looked as lowering ° but God knows. Behind it all is the blue sky; 
as the clouds; but Baby was too sunny herself to and soon I shall see it; and so I try and walk by 
look cloudy long, and eagerly cried—“ But we'll 5 faith—often stumbling—often soiling myself with 
go to-morrow, and that will do just as well!” ¢ earthly matters. Often walking with uncertain 

Darling Baby, how often did her patience, her ) steps ; yet when the way seems darkest, and I 
cheerfulness over disappointments rebuke me. 6 Srope blindly, lo! the blue sky; and I see God’s 
After breakfast Baby went to her play and I tos hand is leading me on. 
clearing the table. By-and-by I saw that the fog? Oh, ye sorrowing ones, lift up your heads—God’s 
lifted itself somewhat, and that at times the sun ‘love is over you. By-and-by—soon, if ye look for 
almost peeped through. it—you will see the blue sky. 

“Baby,” I said, “if the sun comes out and the 
blue sky shows, we’ll go to uncle’s to day.” 

After that Baby ran to the door and window 
many times in an hour, to see if she could find any - 





If, while on life’s broad checkered board, 
You’re beaten as you play, 
Don’t be discouraged then—but try 
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blue sky. Seeing me watching the clouds with an Again to win the day. 

anxious eye. She came to the door, and putting Jump every wrong and evil thing, 
her little face with its brown bits of curls shading } And move the heavenly way ; 

it, Outside the door, called out—* There’s blue sky ) And when you reach the King-row, 
somewhere, mamma.” I suppose a rift in the fog 5 (As I surely hope you may,) 
showed it to her, for she called instantly—*I You'll then be crowned immortal 
don’t see it now, but it’s somewhere. Let’s get our In a land of endless day. 
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Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 
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Te a SD OO. Tir. ¢ All these things had brought the boy down to 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ¢ ‘ the river this afternoon. He would have one more 

The river went on its road to the sea. It heard ° good time with his rod and line before he went 
the call afar off, and felt the mighty swinging ofSaway. But the vague restlessness of his thoughts 
the great tides that waited to receive it in their? and feelings imparted themselves to his move- 
arms. ¢ ments. 

The day was in the late summer, beautiful in? He heard the birds singing among the groups ef 
the heavens, rejoicing upon the earth. § willows and young oaks along the banks, he lis- 

All this was in the feeling if not consciously in 2 tened to the low psalm of the waters going down 
the thought of Tom Breck that afternoon, as he (to the sea, he heard the lisp of winds in the 
wandered along the banks of the river, pausing ? branches, and something tender stirred in the 
sometimes a few moments on a green edge of shelv- § heart of Tom Breck, and softened the round, im- 
ing bank, and dropping his fishing-line into the ’ matare face into a thoughtfulness which it had 
water, and swinging it there, but not waiting long § never worn before. 
for a nibble though he was an expert angler. $u For the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

Nothing remarkable in this boy on a first} Was it all over for him? he asked himself; the 
glance, nor, perhaps, afterwards. A head that? climbing the cherry trees in summer, the nuttings 
promised well, surrounded by a crop of thick, light g in the autumns, the rare coastings and skatings in 
hair, strongly suggestive of stubble; a gait some-¢ winters, the rides on the loads of new-mown hay 
what slou chine, and giving a general impression 5 from the meadows to the great brown barn, the 
of a rather lumpish, loosely-built figure, though Sots for squirrels, the glorious times in the play- 
time would probably tighten the joints and add ground and all the rolicking fun and sport that 
tension to the muscles; askin tanned to a sort ofS had been his delight ever since he could remem- 
red brick color; eyes of a bright hazel, the best > per? 
feature of the face; a straw hat surmounting all¢ And then he felt a strange strain and ache about 
this, and a brown linen suit, just befitting a school- 5 his heart. What did it all mean? straightening 
boy. of fourteen years, ¢ himself up and his blood glowing under the red- 

Just bere the life of Tom Breck was hovering. S dish tan of his cheeks. 
He had the faults and the virtues of that stage, ¢ At that moment Tom Breck caught sight of a 
With a good deal of roughness, immaturity, and Stall, lank, grizly-headed and bearded man witha 


obstinacy, there was a certain downrightness and scorched straw hat, and trousers of faded blue, 
sincerity about the boy which promised a sound, ‘slowly driving an ox-team down the river road. 
vigorous manhood. 2 The farmer looked at the boy, then bowed to 
He hated, to use his own strong, if not elegant ¢ him pleasantly, and passed out of sight with the 
English, “a sneak.” He scorned a mean, treach- >slow oxen and the wagon; but that sight had 


erous act, and you may be certain if a boy does ( touched the key-note of another memory in the soul 

not do that, there is every danger that he will go >of Tom Breck. 

to wreck in his manhood. ; Six months ago he, with a half-dozen other fel- 
This day formed an era in the boy’s life. The>lows, had robbed that man’s watermelon field, 

next he was to leave home for a boarding-school ¢ stripped the vines of all the ripened fruit. The 

fifty miles away from the quiet inland village 5 plan was concocted on a holiday afternoon and 

where he had attended the academy for half ac executed that very evening. It happened to bes 


dozen years. S favorable one for the undertaking, a moon with @ 

The old life was slipping away from him, the? lace of gray clouds over it, and the boys were just 
new one coming to him vague, large, untried, and § ripe for a frolic, as they called it, after a half-deg 
he panted with a boy’s eager longing to enter upon ¢ 2of rough sport. Nobody thought it was ‘ mean,” 
all that was new, strange, attractive in it. He was ga stealing,” at the time. If such @ suspicion had 
not given to sentiment of any sort, but amid all flashed across Tom’s mind he had put it away 
the keen, eager, swarming thoughts of the future‘ with some of the maxims of the school- boy mor 
that awaited Tom Breek, something else made it- rality. 

* gelf felt, some haunting memories and regrets for Numbers had seemed to justify a deed from 
the old lifeslipping away gave tothe familiar scenes ? which alone his conscience and his sense of honor 
—to river, and far blue hills, and green reaches of S would have shrunk dismayed, and Tom had gone 
fields, a new power and sacredness, ? in with the rest. 
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The vines were rifled, the melons eaten or de- a Mr. Wirt, that your watermelon vines 
stroyed, and the boys had their fun. ¢ were robbed last fall ?” 

Of course the farmer was wrathful enough when’ “Yes, sir,” said the farmer, cracking his whip. 
he discovered the theft next day, and threatened ¢ “A precious set of rascals got ahead of me that 
to prosecute the perpetrators ; but these hadnever7?time. Never scented a soul out yet.” 
transpired, so they had all gone “ scot-free.” ¢  ““Here’s one of ’em,” with another glow under 

Tom had forgotten the whole thing, but now the >his tan. “It was a mean, sneaking thing, though 
deed came out of some unlocked door in his me-¢I didn’t see it in that light at the time. You see 
mory, and stood before him for just what it was— > we boys got into a frolic and were ready to go any 
mean, dishonest, stealing / ¢ lengths with one helping on the other. But I’m 

He winced a little under that last word, he tried > ashamed of the whole thing now, and I’ve come to 
to varnish the deed over with the current ideas of? say so to you, Mr. Wirt, and pay you forthe share 


_ his class—to bolster it up with such words as$I had in it.” 


“fun,” and “good time,” and “jolly trick,” but? Farmer Wirt stood still, surveying the boy from 
through all the varnish the real features showed‘ under the deep rim of his straw hat. “Well, i'm 
themselves for just what they were, and the false > beat, now!” he said, at last. “I never thought of 
words could not sustain the bad deed before the layin’ it on you, Tom. You’ve shown you bad 
boy’s better instincts. > some good timber in you, though. Give me the 
Tom Breck wished he had taken no part in the 2 names of the others who had a hand in the serape 
watermelon stealing—wished he had had the mo-‘ and we’ll let bygones be bygones betwixt us.” 
ral courage to tell the boys just what he thought “?Twouldn’t be fair to tell on the others, Mr. 
of the whole thing, even if they had laughed at‘ Wirt. You can see that. Here’s a dollar, though, 
him—wished he could go away now to the new? Will pay for my part of the mischief,” fumbling in 
school, and the new scenes without that memory‘ his pocket, and bringing out the note at last, and 
rankling in his thoughts; call it what you would, > slipping it into the old man’s hand, who, to con- 
it was just stealing, and nothing better.” 2 fess the truth, felt a little reluctance at taking it; 
But what could he do? dragging his line un-> but he loved money, and he reflected that it was 
consciously along the river, while something ? fairly his due. 
within whispered, with compelling authority—} Of course it costs something to be honest in this 
“Just you make a clean breast of it, Tom Breck.2 world, and the earlier Tom Breck learned and 
Bea man. Go and acknowledge your share in) lived that the better. 
the theft. Tell the farmer you’ll pay for your? So the boy went his way with a lighter heart. 
part in the stolen melons. Of course you wont The blue of the sky seemed fairer—the song of the 
betray the other boys, but free your own conscience ? river gladder than before. 
of this mean deed which clings to and soils it.” He could go away to-morrow with clean heart 
But you see Tom didn’t like to do this thing. > and hands. The deed which he had done—the 
The farmer might not take the confession very 5 triumph which he had achieved would be a great, 
kindly, and then the boys would hear of it, and) shaping force in his youth. 
sneer over his “old woman’s conscience.” And? Boys and girls, reading this, be of good courage, 
was robbing a watermelon patch such a grave,) Hate and scorn whatsoever is mean and sly. 
solemn, offence, after all? ? Don’t think that numbers, can ever give dignity 
“Tt was stealing,” said the voice of authority S to a bad act, or ever make it anything but whabis, 
inside. Calling it “fun,” “ sport,” and all those? false and wicked. Be true to yourselves, and look- 
fine words could not change the fact. There its ing the right in the face, say bravely, with Tom 
stood, a mean, cowardly thing, and the numbers? Breck—“ I'll do it.” 
that were in it didn’t excuse the work. The onlyS 
mare thing. was. to go courageously and face the: Do Some Goop 1n tHE Wortp.—Thousands of 
truth, and not run away from it, like a coward,‘ mm th ove on 106 walk ol’ Gis edewet 
when he was already a thief. eer tageeertn cee a gs A hy rods vai 
The words. stung, Tom stood still, slowly wind- > life, and are heard of no more. Why? ‘they did 
: i: Ne ? not see a particle of good in the world, and none 
ng oP pile ling, the, gennd foce fall of an anasenl 5 were blessed by them as instruments of their re- 
ny HO he looked up. The sun of the summer‘ sored = were = pai een 
day smiled in the west, the shadows of the sili ae atone TE: vgn ty ellbp. sacle ation ai 
lop long. aad thick on the grass. peers ae and they were not remembered more 
“Pi do it!” said Tom Breck, at last, a sudden ° than the insects of yesterday. ‘ Will you thus live 
, >and die, 0, man immortal? Live for something. 


. 4 
“ agers sale gue hie ngs he * one Do good, and leave behind you a monument of 
wn the river road, where a mile beyond lived? . : deattey: 
ies white ke hed sshhed. Q virtue that time can never destroy 
The boy met the old man at his great barn gate? 
which his team had just entered. ? Why is a letter like a flock of sheep? Because 
Eager and breathless, Tom panted out—* You‘ itis penned and folded. 
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THE HOME ‘CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 


ORNAMENTS IN RUSTIC WORK. othe vanquished soon pass into oblivion, and the 


A great many advantages are enjoyed by our 5 World holds on its course, with the loss only of so 


P ‘ 
friends in the country. for making all sorts of 2™®"Y lives and so much treasure. 


pretty ornaments from the barks, handsomely § But it is not always so; there are enterprises, 
igiauhl testis anh dabadienatetcins Title taro \ military as well as civil, that check the current of 


. -,. events, give a new turn to human affairs, and 
stands for the windows may be made, consisting \ 7 & ’ 


of a square box made of strips of bark and mounted 2 are mu bs ered bie + Pe through Ane es. 
upon a standard formed of crooked sticks, entwined § ye om 0% Site ie beg’ eter mentee ie 
C ys a zs Io0llow. 
with wild grape vine. In this box may be placed ) 8°°™ peng —t pecdgaen, ghee % 
a layer of dirt. Then plant the ferns, and also 2 Such was the settlement of New England by the 
ivy. The ferns will grow very beautifully if they ¢ colony which landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
_ 7 ¢ 9 J - o 
are sprinkled daily and kept in the right tempera- 0 December 22, 1620, which, though not the first 
ture, and the ivy will soon grow over the box and ¢ European establishment in what now constitutes 
run down the sides and all about the rustic stand- the United States, was yet so peculiar in its causes 
ard. In the course of a year or two it will makes and character, and has been followed by such con- 
a very beautiful ornament for sitting-room or) easenees, a8 to give it s high claim to lasting 
parlor. 2 commemoration. 
Jie 2 : = 3 . 
The rustic hanging-baskets are the very prettiest This colony had encountered many rn 
that are made. These are easily constructed. A they were Englishmen who had been aggrieved 
person seeing one could make another like it ¢and persecuted; they had been banished to Hol- 
But one of the most beautiful ornaments that wee land, where their little company declined, and 
i EE ES PAO YE PE EE adversity followed them. They experienced many 
standard for flowers, made in the hour-glass shape, difficulties in getting the royal consent to banish 
of handsomely-twisted sticks. At the top rested themselves to a wilderness ; and when that consent 
a nautilus sbell, and this was filled with water and 2 obtained, they were treacherously embarked 
flowers. Other kinds of shells, or a globe for gold $2 ®@ unsound, unseaworthy ship, which they were 
obliged to abandon and crowd themselves into one 


fish, may be mounted in the same way. A small ( red bosid 
conch shell we have seen filled with earth ana ¢ teens Were one hundred persons, Seay 


planted with beautiful blue violets. Drooping 2 ship’s company, in the Mayflower, a vessel of 


vines, ivy and ferns would grow readily in them ¢ °"° hundred snd sixty — They had 6 long, 
¢cold and weary passage of five months, and finally 


were landed on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, 
after having escaped many perils and dan- 
gers. 

And here the Pilgrims, weak and weary from 
the voyage, poorly armed and scantily provisioned, 
¢ without shelter and without means, were sur- 
rounded by thirty savage and hostile tribes, which 
at that time were within the limits of New England. 
But trusting in the Providence of their Heavenly 
Father, they were enabled to overcome all these 
difficulties, which combined were not able to blast 
THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND, ctheir efforts. 

The Puritans were no common men; they had 
Sleft all the advantages of civilized life, home and 

The importance of a historical event depends on 2 country, for freedom to worship God. And from 
its consequences, more than on its immediately ‘a beginning so frail and feeble, but yet so worthy 
attendant circumstances. Great actions and strik- of admiration and of pity, there has gone forth a 
ing occurrences, which excite a temporary admira- progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, a reality 
tion, often pass away and are forgotten, because: so important, a promise so glorious, that the mind 
they leave no lasting results that affect the pros-< is filled with wonder and admiration. A work has 
perity of communities. Such is frequently the been commenced that will last for ages; a society 
fortune of the most brilliant military achievements. has been established in the principles of the fullest 
Of the many battles that have been fought, few liberty and the purest religion; this great region, 
oontinue long to interest mankind, the victor and , which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is 

(236) 





also. 

The variety of these home-manufactured articles 5 
is surprising; one might almost furnish a country 
house in ornaments out of rustic work alone. 
The long winter evenings will be soon coming 
nuw, and those of our country friends whose 
leisure is unemployed might spend the time very 
profitably making such articles as we have men- ¢ 
tioned, while the present month is the time to > 
gather material for the same. 
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filled with civilization and Christianity ; the cmd “T know that, mother, but itis all the fault of 
ples of the true God now rise, where then ascended ¢ that sewing machine. I felt -I could do it any 
the smoke of idolatrous sacrifice; the wilderness > time in a hurry, and so I kept putting it off.” 
has been subdued ; fields and gardens, the flowersc “Perhaps we had better sell the machine,” said 
of summer and the golden harvests of autumn, § mother, smiling, 
now extend over a thousand hills and stretche “No indeed,” said Lottie, springing up and 
along a thousand valleys, which then had not been‘ taking the piece of dress goods from the closet 
reclaimed to the use of civilized man. A thousand ¢ shelf. “It is the greatest blessing in life. Here, 
‘cities have sprung up where then stood the wig- mother, please measure off this skirt, and I will run 
wam of the Indian, and the whole country is made-up the breadths in a jiffy.” 
comfortable and prosperous by a flourishing com-¢ Mother did as she was desired, and then began 
merce. 2a day of hurry and bustle. There were so many 
Our fathers, this ill-provided band of despised ¢ things to be done, that the good machine, with all 
Puritans, reared this broad and solid fabric, thisS its skill, could not do. So much cutting and tire- 
best government in the world, with pains and¢csome fitting and making of button-holes, setting 
watchfulness ; they were unaided, barely tolerated, S on hooks and buttons, covering cord and plaiting 
and they continued fearless and energetic when¢ the skirt, that by evening mother and Lottie were 
the favor, which had always been withholden, was both well wearied ont. Tired as she was, the lat- 
changed to wrath—when the arm, which had never ¢ ter sat up far into the night sewing on the trim- 
supported, was raised to destroy. The Puritans ° ming and doing the many “last things” which 
brought to civil and military affairs a coolness of > take up so much time in dress-making. Had she 
judgment and an immutability of purpose which¢ only done the work at the proper time, it could 
have been thought by some to be inconsistent with S have been performed without weariness, and the 
their religious zeal, but which were the necessary continual annoyance of anxious fear lest she 
effects of it, and when the royal arm was stretched $ should not get through in season. 
out against them, instead of a submissive child, it? There are too many who, like Lottie, abuse the 
found a young giant in the land, born amidst‘ blessed sewing machine by making it a minister to 
hardships and nourished on the rocks, indebted 2 laziness and procrastination. It is such an easy 
for no favors, and owing no duty. sthing to make up a garment when it is needed, 
The first settlers of New England were men that it is put off until the last possible moment, 
whose minds were formed by the daily contempla-S and then everything is done in a hurry. 
tion of eternal interests. They were not content 9 How much better to be beforehand with our 
with acknowledging in general terms an over-¢ work when it is just as easy to do so, and a great 
ruling Providence, but they habitually ascribed ¢ deal more comfortable. It gives such a feeling of 
every event to the will of the Lord, for whose satisfaction, before cold weather comes to see the 
power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection $ nice flannels for the little ones all neatly folded in 
nothing was too minute. To know Hin, to serve? a drawer ready for use when the first sharp blasts 
Him, and to enjoy Him, was with them the greatScome; or to look on the little row of bright, fresh 
end of existence. Hence arose their contempt for 2 dresses waiting for the spring sunshine. Do not 
terrestrial distinctions. The difference between‘ let Ned’s jacket get fairly out at the elbows before 
the greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed ¢ he has another to take its place when he goes to 
to vanish when compared with the boundless inter-¢ school. His mortification over the old one is often 
val which separated them from Him, in whose © more deep and bitter than ever you suspect. Give 
presence they continually stood. They recognized< him decent, respectable clothes when he mingles 
no title to superiority but His favor, and despised at school with other boys, if your means will per- 
all the dignities of the world. It was not to bec mitit; and if you cannot afford that, still make 
expected that they who had suffered so much from‘ him as tidy and decent as possible, and teach him 
intolerance should have fallen into the same vice;¢to bear the privation bravely and manfully, be- 
but such was the case. Yet they were brave and“ cause you have done your best for him. He will 
honest. € hardly do this when you have not done your best, 
sr Rain ¢ when it is mere carelessness and procrastination 
ABUSING A BLESSING. é that leaves him “out at the knees and the el- 
“Qh, mother!” said Lettie, throwing down a let-< bows.” 
ter, “here are Cousin Gertrude and Emma coming S It is a good plan to set down on a slip of paper 
to see us on Wednesday, to spend a week, and Icevery piece of sewing yuu have to do, great or 
have not my new plaid dress done. We shall have‘ small, making or mending. Then settle in your 
to go out so much, I shall need it every day. Oh,¢ mind which to do first, and do it. Then the 
Lam so sorty I put it off! Do you think we can‘ second, and so on, crossing off each as fast as it is 
get it done?” ceompleted. A liitle system and a little diligence, 
“We can try, dear. But it might as well have“ especially with that priceless ““ woman’s friend,” a 
been banging in your wardrobe these two weeks; 9 good sewing machine, to help you, will speedily 
I got the material in good time.” ? reduce the mountain down to a mole-hill. 
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SCOTCH PECULIARITIES. personae tigers; but that he could assure the 

From a recent work by Dean Ramsay we cull ? gentleman there were in that northern part of the 
the following anecdotes, illustrative of distinctive ¢ country some wonderful animals, and, as an ex- 
characteristics among the Scotch people. ample, he cited the existence of a skate-fish, cap. 

Their matter of fact dealing with serious sub-¢ tured off Thurso, which exceeded half an acre in 
jects gave rise to the following :— extent. The Englishman saw this was intended 

‘An old shoemaker in Glasgow was sitting by ¢ as a sarcasm against his own story; so he left the 
the bedside of his wife, who was dying. She took S room in indignation, and sent his friend to demand 
him by the hand. ‘Weel, John, we’re gawin tos satisfaction or an apology from the gentleman who 
part. I hae been a gude wife to you, John.’ S had, he thought, insulted him. The narrator of 
¢Oh, just middling, just middling, Jenny,’ said 2 the skate story coolly replied—‘ Weel, sir, gin yer 
John, not disposed to commit himself. 2 freend will tak a few feet aff the length o’ his tiger, 

‘«<¢ John,’ says she, ‘ye maun promise to bury> we'll see what can be dune about the breadth o’ 
me in the auld kirk-yard at Stra’von, beside my 5 the skate.’ ” 
mither. I couldna rest in peace among unco folk, 
in the dirt and smoke o’ Glasgow.’ WHO WAS RIGHT? 

‘<< Weel, weel, Jenny, my woman,’ said John,S James was a happy, playful, noisy boy. He 
soothingly, ‘ we'll just pit you in the Gorbals jirst, 2 delighted in that kind of sport which made the 
, gin ye dinna be quiet, we'll try you sine in S most stir, and resulted in some kind of demonstra- 
tion. One day his mother lost all her patience, 
and cried out— James, stop your noise and sit 

“ Here is a specimen of strange catechizing. A» down quietly forthenext hour, orI will punish you.” 
man was asked—‘ What kind of a man was Adam?’ “Why, mother,” said he, “I can’t keep still. 

“¢ Qu, just like ither fouk.’ » I'd burst right open, I know I would, if I couldn’t 

“He was pressed for a more special dcoosiption ¢ ran and laugh and get the noise out of me.” 
of the first man. Be patient, good parents, and if you are blessed 

«¢ Weel, he was just like Joe Simpson, the? with boys that have a good deal of noise in them, 
r $ let it come out. Such are the boys that will make 

@ stir in the world, if you give them a chance. 








5 eon 
b 


and 
Stra’von.’” 


horse-couper.’ 
“<< How so?’ asked the minister. 
¢* Weel, naebody got onything by him, and 


many lost.’” 





A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN, 


2 There are certain homes we know of in every 
Send of which we wish could be placed a little vol- 
clergy -— ¢ “ 5 f 29 ” ‘ 
“Some idle fellows determined to frighten thee ume called pn oo Nelly’s Boy, written by Mr. 
ini f them dressed up as a ghost ¢T. 8. Arthur.* The homes which we wish espe- 
veepestien _ st * Sieh eees Mies aolidieh *¢ cially could be made to feel the influence of this 
ont ai a = i nie bs Mr _ eee «jg ¢ little work, are those where there are no children; 
es: maw we & ‘ eit) P, ¢ those ofttimes stiff, eomfortless abodes which 
this a general rising, or are ye juist taking a¢ 


There are one or two anecdotes concerning the 





daunder frae yer grave by yersell?’” 


2 would be made brighter and happier a thousand 
¢ fold by the presence of one of the little ones. 


“A clergyman in the country had a stranger¢ apain and again I have looked at those childless 


preaching for him one day, and, meeting his 


people, growing old selfishly, and unhappily, per- 


beadle, he said to him—‘ Well, Saunders, how did ¢ haps, and wondered if they did not see the buns 


you like the sermon to-day ?’ 

«“*] watna’, sir; it was rather ower plain and 
simple for me. I like thae sermons best. that 
jumbles the joodgment and confounds the sense: 
od, sir, I never saw ane that could come up to 
yoursel’ at that.’ ” 


“An English gentleman was entertaining a 
party at Inverness with an account of the wonders 
he had seen and the deeds he had performed in 
India, from whence he had lately arrived. He 
enlarged particularly upon the size of the tigers 
he had met with af different times in his travels, 
and, by way of corroborating his statements, 
assured the company that he had shot one himself 
considerably over forty feet long. A Scottish 
gentleman present, who thought that these narra- 
tives rather’ exceeded a traveller’s allowed privi- 
iéges, coolly said that no doubt there wera very 


dreds of tender souls about them pining for such 
comfort as they could give—orphans, it may be, 
growing up in utter ignorance of their needs for 
this life or for the world to come. Do not suclt 
persons feel that a sin lies at their door?’ 

I doubt not Mr. Arthur had such in mind when 
he wrote the little series of life sketches, begin- 
ning with “ Blind Nelly’s Boy,” though the lesson 
is addressed to others also, since she who rescued 


2 little Tom frem poverty and vice was a mother 


herself, and had her own little darlings at home. 
All may indeed read the book with profit, illus- 
trating as it does the words of our Saviour—-“ The 
poor ye have always with you.” And, “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it anto me.” M 





'° 





* Blind Nelly’s Boy; and Other Stories. By T.9 
Arthur. Published by Perkinpine & Higgins, Philada 
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BURIED CITIES. © 80 There is a vessel in port landing her cargo. 

We have heard of a new puzzle lately, ealled 4. As he knows the water is deep, he suspects 
“Buried Cities.” It consists in making sentences, ¢ foul play. 
in each of which the letters forming the name ofS 5. What a huge Noah’s Ark! 
some well-known city will be found in succession.2 6. When you have put your veil on, do not wait. 
These sentences should be spoken, not written, ass ao 
reading them greatly facilitates the discovery of 2 ANSWER To Acrostic 1N SEPTEMBER NUMBER :— 
the “ Buried City.” S Goldsmith. 

Here is one: “That child is either naughty or‘ 


G hosts, 
knows no better ;” from which, by a moment’s in- Oak, 
spection, you may pick out the letters Y-o-r-k, in% Love, 
succession, making York the “Buried City.” We Diana, 
give below others, which our readers may solve ae: rs leep, 
themselves :— 5 I = 

1. I saw a dove resting on the housetop. é T ears, 
2. Clara then sang for us. 2 Horse. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


_— 





DIXIE COOKERY. clately published, the title of which heads this 

“For a bundle of absurdities,” once said a Sarticle, viz., ‘‘ Dixie Cookery: or How I Managed 
bachelor friend to us, “commend me to a cook Seay Table for Twelve Years.” The writer is a 
book.” Though the charge was a sweeping one, § Southern lady, a North Carolinian, and we must 
for our friend would except no work of the kind , conclude that if all Southern ladies understand the 
which had ever come under his inspection, we ° culinary art as well our authoress, they must have 
were obliged to confess that on the whole it was a excellent living in “Dixie.” We presume it is 
well merited accusation. So many foolish things>true as she tells us in her preface, that “A 
are recommended, so many ridiculous concoctionss Southern woman must know how to prepare any 
proposed which certainly never originated in the > dish, for she finds no cooks made to order; they 
head of any cook endowed witha reasonable de-¢ must be of her own training, in the minutest par- 
gree of common-sense, and above all, such waste- S ticulars of every department. 
fulness is taught as would ruin a man of moderate< “‘ Northern housekeepers, in all the large towns 
means, should his wife attempt to follow their® and cities, do not have to depend on their own skill 
“blind guides,” the cook books. § for the delicacies of every description that make 

The indefiniteness of the receipts used by house- up the dainties of the table, but we Southern 
wives always affords no little amusement to the housewives, even in our, larger towns and cities, all 
systematic sterner sex accustomed to the unflinch-¢ do; and Northern visitors stand aghast at the 
ing rule of line and plummet. Whatjsource ofS amount of labor summoned up in the filling 6f our 
merriment they find in such unlimited Luantition  atore-roome, and it is difficult to convince them 
as these, which one finds constantly recurring in > that we trust these preparations to no one else.” 
wince pee, Meopinst “ -“, “as much soda as} Here we find most excellent directions for mak- 
Wile ona three cent ~ e large lump of bat- ¢ ing various soups. From the capital ways of 
ter, peasened te taste, ‘ ap enone ty repaint: cooking fish and meats we extract the following, 
wilt batter, and the inevitable “capful,” which in as samples for the benefit of our readers :— 
their estimation may mean any vessel from the 
tiny gill-cup to a large coffee-cup holding nearly 
apint. A man can see no sense in such directions, 
but a woman’s wit interprets them at once, and if 
she be a clever cook, she can concoct from “spoons- 


To Bake A Suav.—Prepare a stuffing of bread- 
crumbs, salt, pepper, butter, and parsley, and mix 
this up with the beaten yelk of egg, fill the fish 
with it, and tie a string around it. Pour over ita 
ful,” “eupsful” and “lumps,” such delicious com- 4 little water and some butter, and bake as you 
pounds as will find the way to any man’s heart $ would a fowl. A shad will require from an hour 
(through his stomach), and make him confess ato an hour and a quarter to bake. Rock fish is 
genius superior to his own. ¢ baked in the same way, but requires » longer time 

The fault of cook books generally is a lack of 2 to cook. 
plain every-day receipts. We never have seen 8. ScaLLopeD Oysters.—Fill a butter dish with 
book which was not faulty in this particular, un-¢ alternate layers of oysters, hard-boiled eggs, grated 
less we may except a new work which has been? bread-crumbs, pepper, butter, and salt, taking care 
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to have a thick layer of crumbs on top. Place in § the fat of the beef, and the bones broken up, with 
a hot oven, and bake from twenty to thirty minutes. 2a very little minced onion, in as much water as 
You may add spice if you like it. No oyster‘ will cover them, for halfan hour. Then put in a 
liquor need be put in, as there will be enough 2 thickening made of a little water and brown flour, 
when they are cooked. and salt and pepper to the taste. Cut up the beef 

Friep OrsTers.—Select the finest sized oysters, ¢ in small pieces, and stew gently in this gravy for 


drain them, and season with salt and pepper. § half an hour. Stew in a deep dish with toasted 


Beat up an egg, and dip them first in it, and then? bread in the bottom of it. Have the gravy the 
2 consistency of thick cream. 


in corn-meal or grated cracker, and fry in hot‘ : 
butter. Serve on a hot dish. The directions for preserving, ete., are also excel- 
: 2lent. We insert a few more receipts from this work, 
soseras Savav.—Make & dressing of the yelks selecting at random, and recommend all our read- 
of four hard-boiled eggs, some salt and <j oe ers to procure it and study it carefully, and see if 
uittle = and mustard, and some vinegar. ake ’they do not find it most useful and practical. It 
_ these ingredients into a smooth paste, about the4;, published by Loring of Boston, in a convenient 
consistency of thick cream. Mash the coral meat form, and the price is only fifty cents. It is well 
» , 
of the lobster, and with a little cold water, just worth the money. 
enough to soften it, and cut up a head of lettuce Tua. Caxz.—Three eggs, » cup of butter, one of 
ae estes Ob He Soa ripen or ope Fine milk, three of sugar, and a small teaspoonful of 
peoigeny om aot Beene oe eT eae ae’ 2 soda. It should not be quite as stiff as pound cake, 


salt, and mix them with the dressing just before 
“ whe Corrace CAKke.—Beat together three eggs and 


a teacupful of sugar, a cupful and a half of flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of cream, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
; To Bake Fow.s.—Season and stuff as for roast-<¢ nixed in the flour. Bake in small pans. This 
ing. Pat into s baking-pan or oven, with @2 quantity is sufficient for a dozen small panfuls. 

pint of water to twochickens. If the chickens no Cream Sroxas Cake.—Three-fourths of a cup 


sending to table. The different condiments must 
be in such proportion that no one shall predomi- 
nate. 


young, opis thin Gown ‘the beck, ‘end put into of sugar, one cup of flour, half a cup of cream, 

an oven with some water and butter. Rub some - ‘ . ‘ 
: ,and two well-beaten eggs. Flavor with lemon. 

butter or lard on the breast, and dredge with flour. ¢ mus de then Mane lest 

Baste with the gravy in the oven. Thicken the $ < 

gravy with flour and butter and water mixed to- 

gether. 


RaspsBerry VineEGAR.—Squeeze the juice from 
three pints of raspberries, and mix with one pint 
of the best white vinegar. and a pound of loaf- 

There are many excellent directions for saving sugar. Simmer in a jar or pitcher, set in boiling 
the pieces which are left from dinner. A rare? water for gn hour, skim it, and bottle when cold. 
thing in a cook book. Here is one: 3 Pat a teaspoonful of this into half a pint of spring 


Bezer Hasn.—Make a rich gravy by stewing water. 





TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 





FASHIONS. Sup at the left side with a gray rosette, from whieh 
There is little definitely known as to what will 2 two pointed sash-ends, each terminating with a 
be the prevailing styles for the late fall and winter. - long gray tassel, depend. For outdoor wear & 
We note some general observations in the foreign short gray paletét without sleeves is added, the 
papers. Concerning the very popular walking 2 long coat-shaped brown sleeves doing away with 
dresses we are told that as the short costumes are< the necessity of any other covering for the arm. 
pronounced to be the most comfortable for outdoor > The mixture of gray and brown is now most 
wear, there is no doubt but that they will enjoy a< popular, especially for dresses composed of sultane 
long reign. Train-skirts looped up by means of) and mohair; and these pale gray costumes are 
the thousand and one devices (not one of which, ¢ almost invariably trimmed with cross-cut bands of 
by the way, ever answered satisfactorily), are now > brown silk. 
regarded in Paris as most unfashionable and un-¢ Another very fashionable style is the decora- 
gracefnl drapery. $ tion called escalier or “step,” and with dresses 
The latest fashion is to loop the upper skirt at< thus ornamented there is no petticoat worn ; cross- 
one side only. For example, a petticoat of brown ‘ cut bands of silk, several shades darker than the 
silk, with a skirt of pearl-gray silk above it. The: dress, are laid upon the skirt to simulate a second 
skirt is scalloped out round the edge and looped skirt. For example, myrtle green is used upon 
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light green, and black upon Bismarck silk, the ¢ while others are long and deep, with another and 
fringe bordering the escalier matching the dress > a smaller peplum at the top. Some are worn short 
in color. The small escalier paletét is very origi-¢ in front in a point, wide ends coming from each 
nal; it is round at the back, and in front is cutS hip like a sash, forming again in a point quite at 
out in steps, consequently the front of the paletétethe bottom of the skirt, and trimmed all round 
is considerably longer than the back; cross-cut with blond. 
bands of silk and fringe are the usual decorations2 China asters and daisies, or, as they are termed 
for this out-door covering. in French, marguerites, are the fashionable artifi- 
A great many of these escalier toilettes are made cial flowers of the day. Black silk waistbands 
in yellow and black. The lower half of the skirt § and sashes are studded with garlands of white 
and the front breadth are black; the tunic is yel-¢ marguerites; white marguerites are embroidered 
low, trimmed with black crossbands and_ black ‘on the jardiniéres paletéts ; tiny bouquets of gold 
fringe. The ultra-élégantes wear the black silk ¢ marguerites are to be seen on black tulle bonnets, 
studded all over with small gold beads, and sub- $ and the bandeau inside is starred with similar 
stitute gold for black fringe; and as the ambition ¢ flowers on a smaller scale. Silver marguerites are 
of ladies is now to be brunes instead of blondes, and § converted into ear-rings, and likewise are fastened 
but little difficulty is apparently found in a sudden into the plait of hair now so generally worn as a 
conversion of complexion, this mixture of color is§coronet round the head. And lastly, the toquets 
very becoming. 2 are trimmed this season with wreaths composed of 
Peplums are still the rage in Paris, and no< only two varieties of flowers—marguerites and pan- 
shape seems to look peculiar. Sometimes they are > sies. 
nothing more than small tabs round the waist, ° 
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LittLe BRoTHER, AND OTHER Stories. By Fitz Hugh» opportunity to enter into the details of our excel- 
Ladlow. lent system for returning lost children to their 
This is one of the most charming books of theSparents. How Master Augustus found his home 

season, containing four capital stories, each one of 2again, and how he and the doctor relieved his 

which is a gem in itself. The author seems toSsister Kate of a deceptive lover, and how she 
have a favorite ideal hero, which he has incor-?finally married the doctor himself, we leave our 
porated in the story of “Little Brother,” and also‘ readers to find out from the story itself, which will 
in “A Brace of Boys,” the concluding sketch of 2 well repay perusal. The other sketches are full of 
the work. ¢ humor and pathos. 

This favorite is not the full-grown, bewhiskered > 
type of manhood usually selected as a theme for 

romance, but the “father of the man”—the a 


Srorres AND SKETCHES BY OUR Best AuTHoRs. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


with a dash of Young America about him—restless, 2 The names of these writers are not as a general 
eager, rashly getting into difficulty and shrewdly ‘thing very familiar, though doubtless they have 
getting out of it, the wide awake little fellow 2 each a local celebrity. The sketches are many of 
whom we have all known as the terror and the pet ¢ them very good, and the whole makes one of those 
of a household. Our author has evidently studied > pleasant books full of variety which one likes to 
his subject from the life, and most capitally does? pick up for a half hour’s reading. 


he sketch the traits and adventures of his little’ . 
hero. In the opening tale, “Little Brother,” ¢ Tue Hovusrnorp or Sir Taomas More. By the author of 


ve Fad York: M. W. Dodd. 
which gives the name to the book, we have thes Seep Deeg. Mar Bek bap, 


picture complete. The little family pest, Lemur 2 Sir Thomas More, as our readers will recollect, 
between papa’s legs as he starts down town in the was a conscientious Catholic, who was beheaded 
morning, and asking all sorts of troublesome ques- 2in the time of Henry the Eighth for refusing to 
tions, at length desires to know “where papa is< acknowledge that monarch as supreme head of the 
going.” Papa, in benevolent humor, says, “To > Church in England. 

make bread for my little boy.” Master Augustus ¢ This charming little book purports to be the 
during the day is seized with a desire to go down) diary of one of his daughters, Margaret, whose 
town and help papa “make bread.” Of course he untiring devotion to her father through all his mis- 
gets lost,.and to all inquiries as to who his father fortunes is a matter of history.’ The story is 
may be, he answers, “He makes bread.” A be-? principally the record of the friendship of Erasmus 
nevolent physician picks him up and takes him toS the scholar with the English gentleman More, is — 
the Central Station ; and this gives the author an $ written with the old-fashioned, sweet simplicity of 
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language, and makes a handsome addition to the $ formation it contains concerning those wild frozen 
library of similar works from the pen of this > regions about the poles, is full of personal interest, 
author. It is rich in novelty, and will be read eagerly by 
Appended to the story are short biographical young and old. We feel indebted to those enter- 
sketches of both More and Erasmus, which are $ prising publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, for 
valuable as concise histories of these two remark-c bringing out this old favorite in a new and attrac- 
able lives, and showing the spirit of restlessness‘ tive dress, not suffering so worthy a volume to be 
which led to the Reformation in 1534, since it was, ¢ laid aside and forgotten. 
€ 
sdhnemupang _ "* age wai aks Ten Montus tn Brazit. By John Codman. Boston 
monks at the time of the great disturbances in thec Lee & Shepard 
Roman Church, “ Erasmus laid the egg, and LutherS ’ , 
sm. ad : e Incidents of travel, notes of various parts of 
hatched it.’ Every one should read this book, 2 4 pdr . 
, : S ae >Southern America, soil, climate, inhabitants, etc., 
both for its historical and dramatic interest. S . . 
¢ make up an interesting volume. It contains much 
Aw Arctic Boat-Journey. By I. I. Hayes, M. D. Bos-9 valuable information, though rather skimming the 
ton: Ticknor & Flelds. surface of things than investigating them very 
S aeeply, but is all the more entertaining to the 


This is a fresh, handsome reprint of an old; ‘ 
casual reader upon this account. 


work, first published in 1860, containing a detailed $ 
account of a part of the Kane expedition which 2 Braury anp tHE Beast. By Miss Thackeray. Boston: 
sailed from New York in 1853. This boat-journeyS Loring. 

was an exeursion made by a part of the force with2 This firm are doing much to increase a sensible 
Kane, and was under the direction of the surgeon S literary taste in the country by bringing out in 
of the expedition, Dr. Hayes.. No one is more >cheap form such excellent, well-written stories as 
competent to tell all the adventures and trials of¢this. They publish the best series of cheap novels 
that undertaking than the worthy surgeon himself, > ever brought out on this side of the water. The 
and his book, aside from the varied and useful in-? price of the present volume is only fifteen cents. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. , Now, for that gallant speech I’ll confess I was 

“ Girls,” said the Doctor taking a seat betwixt $ reading a letter from home to Kitty. Our folks 
us, “tell me what you were talking about just? have all been to a wedding, and are eloquent over 
now ?” th magnificent ceremonials.” 

“ Not until you’ve first told us by what magic “ Ah, that accounts for it all. Your expletives 
you discovered we had been talking at all !’C and interjections came up stairs, just after the 
promptly answered Grace. fashion of women, you know; and I caught myself 

The Doctor took up the gauge that she threw 2 several times turned involuntarily eaveadropper!” 
down. He was always ready for anything of thatS ‘You must have met the bride at our house, I 
sort; and the man’s inherent playfulness was al- ?think, Doctor—a Miss Earle, a classmate of Kitty’s 
ways ready, too, to break through his talk ; you and mine ?” 
were sure to find its sudden flash and sparkle> “I remember her. A stylish, handsome girl, 


among his graver thoughts, and sooner or later to c with very agreeable manners. Who is the favored 
find also that they gave to these some new per- >man?” ° 
spective—some finer atmosphere. ¢ “Oh, dear!” I said. “It was that very thing 


“Have you yet to learn, girls, that I am aS made Grace and me so vociferous. He is an old 
second Prospero, and lord and magician of this? man, a retired banker, and very rich. Miss Earle 
bit of coast, and that I have spirits, elves, fairies,4never married him for anything but his money, 
nymphs to do my behests, and keep me informed > Doctor!” 
of all your conspiracies against my peace.” ¢ The man looked grave—so grave that I hastened 

“ Kitty,” said Grace, “the fate of King Alonz0S to add—* I know that is a hard thing to say of any 
and his company has overtaken us! We have woman but the conclusion is inevitable. I know 
cast anchor on this shore of Rockledge only to fallS the tastes, temperament, feelings of our friend too 
into the spells of an enchanter, with coat and ne not to be absolute here. She would never 


~N 


and book hidden somewhere, and a ‘delicateS have accepted that suitor, ‘stiff, stately and sixty, 
Ariel,’ to come and go at his bidding !” if it had not been for his wealth; and it’s perfect 

“ A man can only be a match for two women by ¢ sacrilege. Such a shame to sacrifice herself so?” 
resorting to magic and ‘spirits fine and dainty!’”> “Is there no excuse nor explanation of the 
answered the Doctor. 6 lady’s conduct?” asked the Doctor. 
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“Excuse there can be none,” said Grace. “ 1 think of such a woman, environed all her life with 
suppose there is some explanation in the fact that ¢ an atmosphere of cherishing care and love, brought 
the family lost their property several years ago. o suddenly face to face with this dreadful fact of 
Miss Earle’s father was unfortunate in business, @ poverty. How is she to meet it?—how to get 
failed and died, I suspect the family have had, 5 aside of it? Iam not reasoning now on the mani- 
since then, a hard struggle to make both ends? fest wrong of anybody’s living in the world merely 
meet, even with the severe retrenchments they Sasa consumer; nor on the importance to every 
were compelled to make. And such a large family 2 soul, whether man or woman, of an education that 
of them,” I continued, ‘‘for Miss Earle is the‘ shall enable it, if necessary, to take care of itself; 
eldest daughter, and has several young brothers 7I am only stating the fact—there the woman is, 
and sisters. The family had been brought up in¢and she is just what her surroundings and culture 
the tastes and habits of wealth, and had no expe- 2have made her. Now what avenues to a self- 
rience to enable them to buffet with poverty.@sustained existence) lie open to this woman? 
They had social ambitions, too, which from their > There is the over-crowded one of teaching; and on 
standpoint was natural, if not of the highest sort; ? this continent the supply is, say ten times greater 
and the change in their cireumstances must have $ than the demand; and even here Miss Earle, if 
been very hard to bear.” ¢ she is a type of her class, though a social, cultured, 

“So hard, Kitty, that I cannot find it in my ‘and accomplished woman, is not qualified for the 
heart to condemn this woman for marrying as she ¢charge of any department of instruction. A smat- 


has done.” tering of the languages; a 
“Oh, Doctor! it would have been better to starve, “Brushing with extreme flounce 
die, work with a ball and chain on the highway The circle of the sciences!’ 
than sell one’s-self in that fashion !” does not fit one for such work, and if she succeeds, 


“I do not dispute it, Grace, Perjury is sin, she gains a pittance of three or four hundred dol- 
and better any suffering than that on one’s soul ; jars 9 year. You know how much that will cover 
and yet—” He stopped there. fis thea Vues’ 

“What do you think, Doctor?” asked aa, “Tt’s very easy to talk about starving, but 
end I, now fully launched on the tide of talk. . did you ever go without your bread and butter for 

“T think, then, you are two young and sensible > , single day? It sounds fine and heroic to pre- 


women, and that in most instances you judge your fer a ball and chain, and toil on the highway to 
sex with exceptional charity; for I have found, 


you know—I say it with sorrow, by so much asa 
blemish in your sex always pains me more than 
one in my own—I have found that women are? “Poor Gertrude, Earle!” I said. “And yet, 
generally severe in their judgments on each other.” Doctor, I judged her conduct—I am certain Grace 
“ But, Doctor,” I added, “this is a matter of > did, far less severely than it seemed my own would 
vital importance. You would not have us went 7 under the same circumstances.” 
the standard here for our sex?” “T don’t doubt it. I know the texture of your 
“Not for a moment, Kitty; but fine and roman- 2 charity ; but you have not lived what you judge. 
tic as all you have just said sounded, and sincerely,S There is the difficulty. You have never known 
no doubt as you believe it, still, I want to ask one? the wearing, harassing, miserable care and shifts 
question—have you or Grace ever had any expe- S of keeping up appearances on inadequate means ; 
rience of actual poverty ?” ¢ the retrenchment of tastes and luxuries that habit 
“No.” has made necessaries; with a haunting dread of 
“T was certain of my ground there. Well, I > the wolf drawing nearer the door; a dread that fol- 
have; but I had strong youth, and vigorous mus- ¢ lowed you through all the days, and haunted your 
cles, and dauntless courage to front it. I looked >dreams at night, and woke up with you in the 
this poverty in the face with a steady conviction? morning, and filled every hour with its slow tor- 
that never once failed me, that I should conquer Sture of anxiety and fear of the time when you 
it. But having seen its face I know how it looks ? should fail to make both ends meet. 
to a woman.” 5 “Don’t look at me, girls, in doubt and wonder, 
The words were something—the manner was? as though I were overdrawing the picture. It falls 
more. After a moment’s pause, the Doctor went far below the facts. Many a woman in this land 
on: “Just think, now, what a pitiful family history 7 of swift revulsions of fortune has had to go through 
you’ve outlined for me in those few sentences on ¢ all I have stated—your friend, I doubt not, among 
Miss Earle. Picture it all to yourselves, and enter 7 them.” 
into the circumstances with the quick and living? “It is pitiful enough!” said Grace softly and 
sympathies which are your birthright. A woman, or yen; a 


yielding your principles, but 
«“* He jests at scars who never felt a wound.’” 


young, sensitive, delicate, probably—for most¢ “Yes; but that isn’t all. There was the mo- 
American women are—with her luxurious habits— ther to be thought of, with the loss, and the sor- 
her refined tastes which have become wrought into 2rows, and the years bearing down heavily upon 
her very organism and are a part of herself—‘her; there were the young brothers and sisters; 
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for the boys, it is perhaps little matter; I hold $ 
that in our own country and age, if there’s any real ¢ 
sound stuff in a man, only give him stubborn > 
health, and in a battle with poverty he’s sure, ¢ 
sooner or later, to come off victor; but with you > 
women it’s a totally different thing. Miss Earle ¢ 
and her sisters could not go out to service, or take > 


in shirts to make at sixpence a piece, as so many 


have, and stitched their youth, health, life into the ( 


blessed grave !” 
“Oh, Doctor, your words hurt me!’’ I said. . 
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wealthy, in alt probability daintily and tenderly 
reared. Think of her, a stranger in a strange 
land, going about in a vain search for employ- 
ment. Think of the weary dragging of the days, 
of the sleepless nights, of the sensitive pride galled 
and wounded on every side—think of the slow 
starvation staring her in the face, of hope growing 
» fainter day by day, and faith in God or man fail- 
ing her as the cruel fate closes around her—think 
Sof the despair, the agony, the desperation; and 
¢ean you wonder that at last, hunted into frenzy 


“Dear child! I would God they were not true! and seeing no help in the world around her or in 

And then think of all the petty humiliations and 2 God over it all, this woman’s wild heart and brain 
mortifications—of all the small insults which peo-5 rushed to their long rest under the kindly waters? 
ple like the Barles would be likely to undergo? In the eyes of the merciful God who is to judge 
from ungenerous and vulgar people, with whom, S them both, I know not which is the more to blame, 
ways, their change of fortunes might: the woman who sold her life at the altar, or the 
bring them in contact. I know one should be, in > woman who buried it under the waves.” 
a sense, above caring for these things, that no? “Oh, Doctor! your talk makes me shiver; “ And 
taking advantage of necessities—-no insulting as-> pity ’tis; ’tis true !” said Grace, sorrowfully enough. 
symption of airs and authority need harm any 2 “That's it. I wouldn’t have said all this if I 
one but the doers; still you know how trying all>? hadn’t seen how hardly you women, for lack of 
that is to sensitive and delicate natures, and it is ¢ the knowledge which experience gives, are dis- 
one of the inevitable attendants on poverty. > posed to judge each other.” 

“At last Miss Earle’s rich suitor comes along,S ‘“ Well, Dr. Ben, I ean never say, of course, that 
and he offers her—what? Deliverance from this? it’s right to marry for money, but I shall judge the 
bondage that makes her life a »rassing misery, ‘ § women who do it very much as we do the old 
the care and protection that she remembers with 2 martyrs who recanted before the lighted faggots,” 
such passionate longing; a home of ease and § I added. 
grace which her cultured tastes delight in, and? Dr. Ben laughed now. 


in various 


“That is as mild a 


relief for the broken-hearted mother and her help-S judgment as any one of them could ask. And 


less girls. He is an old man, this suitor of hers,? mind, I don’t say that all your sex have the ex- 
and Miss Earle has had her dreams of a lover,S cuse that Miss Earle probably did. There are 
noble and tender, a true knight of the San Greal,? selfish, heartless women, to whom display, pomp, 
‘without fear and without reproach ;’ but he has splendor are worth everything else in life.” 
never come, and the rich banker has; and do you? “Our talk commenced so playfully, and it has 
wonder that the home which is pressed upon the $ come to this solemn ending!” said Grace, looking 
girl looks like a very Arcadia of blissful delight? at the clock hands, which pointed to bedtime. 
for her and hers, dreading to find themselvesS “Yes, I hear the waves outside, but it is not the 
cast adrift upon the cold of a pitiless world?” ¢ Mediterranean singing around the banks of Pros- 
Grace drew a long breath, ~ “ Yet for all that, pero’s lonely island. No ‘dainty Ariel,’ no fair 
Doctor, though you paint her case so strongly, and ¢ Miranda hang on my words, but you, Grace and 
plead her cause so eloquently, you would not say 2 Kitty, and this bit of cold New England sea-coast, 
to Miss a larle, ‘Marry this man. Sell yourself for» are better than all.” V. F. T. 
money.’ ( 
“Surely I should not. Yet, under the cireum- 0 THE HYACINTH. 
stances, I might think it required a greater degrees Among the many varieties of bulbous-rooted 
of moral courage to deny his suit than that which 2 flowering plants, there is none probably so well 
has taken many a martyr to the gallows and theS known and appreciated as the Hyacinth; the 
stake.” 2 many beautiful varieties which are now cultivated, 
Dr. Ben turned to a small tray of some rare $ and which serve eo much to enliven the dreary 
woods, which stood on the table, and took up a? months of wtiher and early spring, with their 
slip of paper. ‘ Here is something I cut from the S 2 delicately tinted and fragrant blossoms have all 
newspaper yesterday,” he said. S ° descended from one species—Hyacinthus Orien- 
“‘Sarah Williams, a Georgian, and formerly > talis—which 1s found wild in Asia, near Aleppo and 
quite wealthy, committed suicide at New York‘ Bagdad, and is supposed to have been first intro- 
last week by leaping from a ferry-boat. She was? duced into Europe about the year 1596. To the 
made desperate by being unable to find any em-S Dutch florists we are indebted for the great variety 
ployment.’ § and perfection to which this flower has been 
“Two or three. lines, you see, in the ‘Jottings’S brought by cultivation, and at the present day 
column of a newspaper; and yet what a life drama? there is scarcely a shade of any color which has 
lies behind the words... A woman, you see, once’ not been produced in the hyacinth. 
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FASHIONS. 


Furnished by Mme. Demorest for the Home Magazine. 


No. L—THE JUDISA SLEEVE. No. 2.—THE LINDEMAR WAIST. 


No. 1.—An exceedingly elegant flowing sleeve for poplin or Empress cloth. The scallops are bound with 
velvet, and the white band simulates velvet of a contrasting color; or, if preferred, passementerie. It is 
separated on the mppes side only, and requires a handsome under-sleeve. The bows uniting the two sections 
are of velvet or ribbon the same color with which the scallops are bound. They should be fastenéd with 
aigrettes to match the passementerie. 


No. 2.—This is a superb mode for black silk and reps. It is finished at the bottom with a basque of lappets, 
the sleeves being shaped to match, ‘The edges are bound with satin or velvet. A row is placed in addition 
across each point above the binding, and below the latter fall sections of rich silk or jet fringe. A jet button, 
with a pearl or onyx centr@fin each lappet, and a row of the same down the front. 


No. 1—THE PIQUANTE DRESS. No. 2—THE PAMELA DRESS. 


No. 1.—A tasteful dress for a girl of ten or thereabout., A pretty shade of green poplin, made with plaited 
gt lain waist, with square neck and close sleeves. A broad band of black velvet surrounds the bottom of 
the s art, with one just half as wide above it. These are crossed upon each plait with straps of green velvet, 
two or three shades lighter than the dress. It willbe seen the front plait of the skirt is double the width of 
those at the sides. The black es is equally as wide. The waist and sleeves are ornamented to correspond 
with the rest. Five straps of the green_velvet form a shoulder trimming. Tucked underwaist and necktie 
of green velvet, fastened with long ends, and an aigrette in the back. 


No. 2.—A quaint little dress for a girl of five to seven years. It may be made in light bright blue silk, and 
trimmed with black velvet, crossed at regular intervals with ornaments: formed of white silk gimp. It is 
plain in the body, with long sleeves; but the belt and square neck are trimmed to match the skirt. Plainer 
and less expensive material may be used, of course, but the design of the trimming requires two colors and 


materials to make it effective. 
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No. 1—THE MALMAISON COAT. No. 2—ESTALYN DRESS. 


No. 1.—This petite cotteis m, with revers, and has a basque at the back, which is divided into lappets of 
irregular length. In front the skirt is cut square across, and forms a Louis XIV. waistcoat. The sleeves 
-— shaped to the arm, and ornamented with simulated revers at the wrist and a little pointed cap upon 
the top. 


No. 2.—This is pretty for a girl from twelve to fifteen years of age. It is made of silk or merino, stone- 
color: gored skirt and plain waist. Bretelles of Magenta silk, cross-cut and box-plaited, extending from the 
shoulders to the bottom of the skirt, front and back. The side breadths are flounced, and finished with a 
heading and edge of plaited silk. Front and back breadths crossed by three rows of silk, finished at the 
ends with buttons or nail-heads. 
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No. 1—THE PEPLUM BREAKFAST JACKET. No. 1.—THE FANCHON CLOAK. 
No. 2—A very becoming sleeveless jacket for morning wear, cut in steps down the front, and in a long 
plum point at the back. A little cap, divided in the centre, forms an epaulet upon the shoulders. This M 
acket may be made in silk or velvet, trimmed with cluny lace; or in cashmere, ornamented with bands of No.1 
silic, studded with small steel, silver or gilt buttons. It will be found a useful adjunct to summer dresses for with ni 
cool mornings. ’ os nae 3 a 
No. 2.—A little round ¢loak in scarlet wool for a child of four years. The line which defines the scallops is real ‘i 
black velvet: the straps are scarlet silk, chain-stitched on, The spaces between the scallops are filled in s 
with three-cornered gores, edged with scarlet silk. The little hood is trimmed with scarlet silk, velvet, and No. 2 
acariet tassels. - med wi 
eng 
velve 
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No. 1—CARRARA DRESS. No. 2.—HIPROLYTE SUIT. 


No. 1.—A handsome garnet merino; double skirt simulated by a ruching of black silk studded with jet 
nail-heads. A similar ruching is carried down front, back and each side from the belt Upright ruchings 
are carried up from the bottom of the skirt in each hollow point. The waist is yoked with the same trim- 
ming, and a row carried round the wrist of each sleeve. 

No. 2.—This is composed of apple-green silk. The upper skirt is raised in a series of festoons, a,row in the 
centre, and one upon each side of the front, by buttons oraigrettes of pearl and steel. The bottom is finished 
with two rows of green fringe, headed with rich steel passementerie. A loose sack with hanging sleeves. 
The dress has close sleeves, trimmed with a fall of fringe upon the outer seam to the distance of four or five 
inches, and passementerie extending to the shoulder. Epauletof fringe. Under-skirt of green and white 
striped poplin, trimmed with two wide bands of green silk. 


@ ij 


No. 1.—THE MAZEPPA JACKET, No. 2—THE WILLARD SUIT. 

No. 1.—This may be made in plush or in purple, ask blue, or cream-colored velvet cloth. It is trimmed 
with narrow braid, stitched on. and with large jet buttons with white onyx centres. The revers at the throat 
show a little simulated vest, which may be made of gores of white alpaca or merino, fastened with three 
small jet buttons. A small standing collar may be worn with this jacket. The pockets are generally preferred 
real, but they may be simulated. 

No. 2.—A pretty fall suit for a child of six or seven years. It may be made in Bismarck poplin, and trim- 
med with three rows of black velvet or black silk basket braid. It is cut up on the edge, and forms “battle- 
ments” by having the alternate squares turned up and trimmed on the upper side with straps of braid or 
velvet, the ends fastened aa buttons. The skirt of this dress is plaited, and the edge of the jacket 
cut to match the edge of the s 
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No. 1.-THE SASH PEPLUM. No. 2—THE DAISY DRESS. 


This is the newest style in these pretty accessories to a handsome toilet. It is made with four sash ends, 
which are placed between the points and extend several inches below them. The sashes are studded with 
buttons. The trimming consists of rouleauz of silk or satin edged with narrow black i«ce. There is a beit 
attached, also studded with buttons, and fastened with a lace rosette. 

No. 2.—A charming little dress in soft white cashmere for a little girl of four ae The skirt is gored 
plain in front, but laid in plaits at the back and upon the sides. @ edge of the skirt is scalloped. ‘The 
trimming consists of two rows of very narrow velvet in contrasting colors, black and gold. or black and scar- 
let. It is pat on to form sash ends on each side of the front, and crescents below. The body is trimmed 
square. * 





— ———— — = . 
No. 1.—THE 8T. ORME DRESS. No. 2—THE DIRIGO DRESS. 

No. 1—An exquisite mode for worsted or silk goods. It should be made of two shades of one color. For 
example, golden brown, and trimming at least aor shades darker. The design represents faffecas. 7 
ornamentation of the skirt is formed by box-plaited folds of the lighter shade set on with a reg rts 
ing of dark brown. A rosette, with an aigrette or button in the centre, is adjusted at the top of each fold. ~ 
bottom of the jacket is divided into sashes, each finished with a ruffle and rosette of dark brown. The rue 
ing is disposed upon the sleeves and shoulders to form cuffs and epaulets. 


No. 2—This is made of handsome green Lyons lin—a medium shade. A plain waist and gored skirt. 
A band of black silk or velvet. the “oper dan cut tn deap ore or curves, encircles the skirt about oe 
inches from the bottom. The lower edge is straight. This band is outlined by a narrow black velvet. Ar 1 
of jet nail-heads follows the direction of the curves, and above these two rows _of narrow black —s: ith 
cuff to mateh upon a plain coat-sleeve, surmounted by an epaulet; ‘a sash of poplin. bound and trimmed w! 
black velvet and nail-heads. This style is suitable for a young lady of eighteen and upwards. 
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EMBROIDERY. 





THE NEW BASQUE WAISTBAND. 

It is made of thick corded black silk, and has five sash-ends or basques (likewise of the same heavy make of silk, and lined with black sarsnet} 
depending from it; the two end tabs are twelve inches long and six wide; they are intended for the front of the skirt, and have pockets in the 
centre ofthem. Black gimp is sewn round these tabs, and the ornaments in the centre are embroidered with jet beads. The fringe at,the termina- 
tion of the tabs consists of jet drops and gimp. The band is two inches and a half deep, and is fastened in the centre with a rosette.’ 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 
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BY CHARLES C. CONVERSE. 
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Brillante e con gusto. “<- 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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